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PREFACE * 

Industrial labour and its problems have been the snbpefc «£interest though 
•varying in degree and extent, ever since India entered the industrial field over 
•a century ago. Today this interest has shifted from prevention of exploitation 
of labour to providing a fair deal and opportunities for a fuller life to labour. 
The growing realisation of this approach to problems of labour in India, in the 
•context of present day planned economic development of the country, is provi- 
ded a sound base by the surveys that reveal true conditions of labour. 

The last detailed Survey, on a country- wide basis, of the working and living 
conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the Labour Investigation 
Committee appointed by the Government of India in 1944. The years that 
followed witnessed far-reaching changes in the pet up of the country, its basic 
pol icios and national objectives. As a result, the long-term strategy for economic 
and industrial advance recognises the well-being of the working class as an 
essential factor in the overall stability and progress of the country. The adop- 
tion of this policy, in the changed circumstances of the country, has brought 
about, a new awakening in the ranks of labour and afforded them much relief 
in various directions through legislation and other measures. 

In order to assess the impact of those measures on the industrial labour 
and to appraise their present conditions, a scheme for a comprehensive Survey 
of Iiabour Conditions was incorporated in the Second Five Year Plan and its 
execution was entrusted to the Labour Bureau. The Survey was conducted 
according to a phased programme in 46 industries.* This report presents data 
regarding Iron Ore Mines covered under the Scheme during 1962-63. 

The present Survey differs considerably from similar investigations in tho 
past in the matters of design, scope and presentation of data. It has also certain 
distinguishing features. For example, it furnishes data separately for large 
and small establishments in various industries, makes a limited study of labour 
cost in relation to the benefits and amenities that the workers now enjoy, seeks 
to fill the gap in the statistics of labour turnover and absenteeism in various 
industries and provides first-hhrtd- information on certain important aspects of 
labour-management relations- 4#empt has also been made to collect and inter- 
pret data on certain conven&TTnal items in a mere meamngfi^.wayvln the pre- 
sentation of the data the effort lias been to reduce the informatffonAnto quanti- 
tative terms so as to servers & boneh-mark for purpose of cvaT|i?»&io‘n of changes 
at a future date. RecouMp to general description has been reS'drtcd to only 
where the other type ox treatment was net possible. 

In a Survey of this magnitude it was but natural that itM&f problems had 
to be faced both in planning as well as execution. Most flowed from 

non-availability of up-to-date frames and absence or impropeY/mai i itenance of 
records in many establishments. In many cases the field staff had almost to 
build up the required statistics from various sources. This naturally imposed a 

*The names of 46 industries are given in the preface (p.ii) attached to the Report on Survey 
of Labour Conditions in Silk Factories in India. 
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heavy demand on the managements and the Bureau is deeply indebted to thonn 
for their whole-hearted co-operation. The co-operation and valuable assistance- 
received from associations of employers and workers, Chief Labour Commission- 
er (Central), Chief Inspector of Mines and their officials is also gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 

The debt of gratitude that I owe to the Central Statistical Organisation 
and the Chief Adviser of Factories for evincing keen interest in the Survey and 
rendering technical advice on various matt ers is indeed great. I am also thank- 
fid to the Employment Division of the Planning Commission for examining the 
schedule and instructions and offering useful suggestions. I am equally grateful 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S.A., Social Surveys Division, Ministry 
of Labour and Social Service, U.K., Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Canada and Labour Statistics and Kesearch Division, Ministry 
of Labour, Japan, whose advice was sought on several technical matters. 

The primary responsibility for conducting this Survey and bringing out- 
the reports on individual industries was ably borne by Shri B. N. Srivastava, 
Deput y Director, whose experience and application came into full play in this- 
assignment-. On various statistical problems arising out of the Survey, the re- 
quisite technical advice was provided by other officers at Headquarters. In t he 
drafting of the report, he received valuable assistance from Shri K. Lak-shmi- 
narayauan, ltescarch Officer. Sarvashri Krishan Kumar Sharma, A. K.. 
Minocha, Punu Kam Sharma and K. C. Sharma, Computers assisted in 
computation of data. The field investigations wore carried out bv Sarvashri 
S. J. Balasuhramanian, K. V. Vasudevan, K. P. Kapoor, K. V. Venkat.a- 
chalam, N. C. Gupta, V. Jayaraman, H. C. Bharti and It. N. Ivhcra under the 
supervision of Sarvashri J. N. Agarwal, Kesearch Officer, S. Vaidyanathan, 
K. L. Lamba and G. N. Nagar. To them all my thanks are due. 

The views expressed in this .Report are not those of the Ministry of Labour* 
Employment and Rehabilitation (Department of labour and Employment),. 
Government of India. 


K. C. SEAL 

Labour Bureau, Simla Director 

Dated the 22nd October, 1965 



Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 

The development of the Iron Ore Mining Industry in India is of recent 
origin. The Labour Investigation Committee which conducted an enquiry into 
this industry have not given any statistics regarding the total number of iron 
ore mineB in the country at the time of their enquiry. They, however, estimated 
that the number of persons employed in the industry in 1943 was in the neigh- 
bourhood of 16,000. Statistics published by the Chief Inspector of Mines, 
Government of India indicate that there has been considerable expansion of the 
industry since Independence of the country. The following Statement 1 *1 gives 
details regarding the number of iron ore mines and the average daily number of 
workers employed' therein. 

Statement 1 • 1 

Number of Iron Ore Mines am 1 Average Daily Number of Workers Employed 

therein in 1947, 19X1, 19X6—1961 


Year 



No. of Mines 

Average 

daily 

employment 

(in 

! housanda) 

a) 




(3) 

1947 

, . 

, . 

.1* 

15-4 

1951 


. • 

34 

20-2 

1956 

. . 

• . 

140 

37*3 

1957 

• • 

• « 

161 

40-3 

1953 

. . 

. . 

156 

43-2 

1959 

. . 

. . 

151 

41*5 

I960 

. • 

. . 

*213 

49-9 

1961 

, , 

, , 

225 

54-5 


*Kelatos to Bihar only. For other States information was not available. 

Source : Annual Reports of tho Oiiof Inspector of Mines. 

The significant expansion, both from the point of view of number of mines 
as well as the number of workers employed in the industry since tho Indepen- 
dence of the country, is mainly due to the increasing export of iron ore and con- 
siderable development of tho iron and steel industry of the country. In 1 949-50t 
India’s export of iron ore was valued at Rs. 32 thousand whereas in 1964-G5 it 
was worth Rs. 37*4 crores. Iron ore is now an important foreign exchange 
earner. Besides meeting tho needs of foreign export, iron ore is now in much 
greater demand on account of setting up of threo new large Bteel plants and ex- 
pansion of tho old ones. 

^Source — Statistical Abstract of India, 1950 — P 780. 
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1 * 1. Location of the Industry 

The industry is mainly concentrated in Orissa, Bihar and Mysore although 
there are a few pockets in Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra and Rajasthan. The 
following Statement 1*2 shows State-wise distribution of iron ore mines and 
total employment therein — 


Statement 1-2 

Distribution of Iron Ore Mines and Average Daily Employment therein in the 

Different States — 1961 


^orifil 

Xo. 

Ntato 



Number 
* >f mines* 

Average 

daily 

employment 

(i) 

(2) 



(2) 

K-i) 

1 

Andhra Pradesh 

•• 


27 

2,177 

(4-0) 

2 

Bihar . . . . _ 

• • 


32 

10,675 

(19-6) 

■o 

«-■ 

Madhya Pradesh 

• • 

• % 

3 

11,060 

(30-3) 

4 

Maharashtra .. .. ## 

• • 


9 

2,805 

(51) 

<5 

Mysore 

- 

• • 

101 

6,351 

(HO) 

6 

Orissa 

mm 

• • 

44 

20,742 

(38-0) 

7 

Punjab .. .. 

- 


1 

91 

(0-2) 

S 

Rajasthan . . 

- 


8 

639 

d-2) 


Total for tho Indian 

Uniro 


225 

54,540 
(100 0) 


Source — Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines for the year ending 31st December, 
1961. 


♦Relates to mines rogistered under the Mines Act, 1952 only. 

Xote — Figures in brackets are percentages to total employment. 

It may be stated that large mines which were well organised were mostly 
located in Orissa and Bihar. Both these centres together accounted for nearly 
58 per cent, of tho total number of workers employed in this industry in 1961. 
The entire working force is engaged on opencast and surface operations only 
there being practically no underground operations in the industry. 





1 * 2 . Genesis of the Survey 

The first comprehensive survey of conditions of labour in various industries 
in India on a country-wide basis was conducted by the Royal Commission on 
Labour during 1929-31. Their report and findings formed the basis of various 
ameliorative measures. After a lapse of over a decade, i.o., in 1944, the Govern- 
ment of India appointed another Committee, viz., the Labour Investigation 
Committee to enquire into the conditions jf labour in all important industries. 
The Committee conducted detailed investigations in 38 industries, including 
the Iron Ore Mining Industry, during 1944-45 and, besides a main report on 
labour conditions in general, published individual reports in respect of various 
industries. These reports provided valuable material for the formulation of 
labour policy. The years that followed witnessed many changes of far-reaching 
significance. For instance, many legislative measures were adopted to improve 
working and living conditions and several schemes were introduced for promot- 
ing welfare and social security of workers. The setting up of the adjudication 
machinery also led to improvement in conditions of work and wages in various 
industries. Above all, the attainment of Independence by the country gave a 
new status to the working classes. In view of these developments, the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment its well as the Planning Commission considered it 
necessary that, a fresh comprehensive survey of labour conditions in various 
industries should be conducted so that it may be possible to assess the effects of 
the various measures and obtain a precise picture of the existing conditions and 
problems of labour for purposes of deciding future course of action. Accordingly, 
a scheme for the conduct of a Survey cf Labour Conditions was included in the 
Second Five Year Plan and the Labour Bureau was entrusted with the execu- 
tion of the scheme. 

1 • 3. Scope and Des?s/n 

A note appended to the Report (Appendix I) gives details relating to the 
sample design and method of estimation adopted. The Survey wa3 confined to 
establishments covered under the Mines Act, 1952. For purposes of the Survey, 
the country was divided into 5 regional strata ((Milled as centres in the subse- 
quent chapters) on the basis of concentration of the industry and those were 
(1) Andhra Pradesh, (2) Bihar, (3) Mysore, (4) Orissa and (5) the Residual Group 
consisting of all scattered mines in the various other States.* 

The experience of the Bureau has been that in many aspects the conditions 
of workers employed in large establishments differ from those employed in 
smaller ones. To facilitate examination of differences and peculiarities of 
workers engaged in small iron ore mines vis-a-vis large mines, it was decided to 
divide mines in each regional stratum into two size groups. The cut off point 
used for this purpose was the average daily employment of the iron ore mines in 
the country as a whole. This number was 310 for the year 1958. Thus, all the 
mines employing more than 310 persons were treated as large mines and the 
rest as small ones. It was felt that a sample of 25 t ,er cent, of largo mines and 
12*5 per cent, of small mines would yield reliable results. But in order to safe- 
guard against possible shrinkage due to closures, change in the line of produc- 

*Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra were not given separate representation as at the time 
when tho frame was prepared there were only 6 and 8 mines in tho two States respectively em- 
ploying in all 1,775 and 2,152 workers respectively. 
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tion of the establishments, etc., it was decided that a sample of .33*3 per cent, 
of the large mines end 25 per cent, of the small mines should bo taken. The 
following Statement 1-3 gives f he number of iron oro mines together with the 
number of workers employed therein (a) in the frame, (h) in the samples, and 
(e) in samples actually covered. 


Statement 1 • 3 

Number of Iron Ore Mines and Persons Employed /.herein in the Frame and As 

Covered by (he Survey 


Koaional St nit um 


Tn the frames (1958) Samples sheeted Tn the sample ulti- 
ma! elv covered 


(< Vntrc) 

Number 

of 

mines 

Number 

of 

workers 

employed 

Number 

of 

mines 

Number 

of 

workers 

employed 

Number Number 
of of 

mines workers 
pm ployed 

tn 


(S) 

(t) 

(•*) 

<«) 

(7) 

1. Andhra T’radcsh 

22 

1 ,565 

7 

317 

i 

(+-r,r>) 

90 

(5-75) 

2. Bihar 

JR 

12.171 

5 

3,123 

r, 

(27-78) 

3.123 
(25 00) 

3. Mysore 

42 

5,703 

11 

1,209 

(11 • 9o) 

1 ,073 
(IS -02) 

4. ( >rissa 

37 

1(5,954 

10 

5,400 

r> 

(21-44) 

5 . Residual 

27 

5,392 

j 

1,877 

4 

(OS1) 

1,701 

(32-00) 

0. .Ml India 

40 

41,845 

40 

12,070 

20 

( 13-70) 

9.HS2 
(2 5 - M) 


Noth — ( 1) Figures in brackets in fVd. (0) and (7) are percentages to totals in Col. (2 }» 
and 13) respectively. 

(2) Figures in Cols. (2) and (3) may not tally with similar figures in Statement 1 *1 because 
these figures relate to list of mines available at the time of drawing the frame, whereas Statement 
1 • l contains final figures. 


Tt will be seen that oat of the sampled units selected (vide col. (4)) 50 per 
cent, of the units were either found closed or reported to have changed their 
line of production, i.e., had switched over from extraction cf iron oro to mining 
of manganese. The. closure rate, was particularly very high in the case of small 
mines. Thus, the Survey actually covered about 14 per cent, of the total number 
of mines accounting for nearly 23 per cent, of the total employment in the indus- 
try. Since only those mines which featured in the frame were included in the- 
sample and as it was not possible to take account of new mines which came- 
into being during the period of the Survey, the information given in this Report 
should bo treated to relate to conditions in iron ore mines which were in exis- 
tence during the period to which the. frame related and which continued to exist 
till the time of the Survey. 

In view of the very high rate of closure of small mines, samples actually 
covered were found to be too few to give reliable information separately in res- 
pect of large and small mines. Hence, separate data are not being given in the- 
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report for the two .size groups. Similarly, as all, except one sampled mine it* 
Andhra Pradesh, were found closed at 1 he time of the Survey, separate statistics 
for the Andhra Pradesh stratum art' not being given but the statistics relating 
to these units have been merged with the .Residual Stratum. 

The data were, collected in a specially designed schedule* by personal visits 
cf the staff of the Bureau. With a view to testing the schedule and the instruc- 
tions prepared for the Survey, as also tc impart training to the iield staff, a 
pilot enquiry was conducted. On the basis of the experience o/ the enquiry, the 
schedule and instructions were suitably revised. The main bold enquiry was 
launched in October, 1962 and completed in September, 19C3. Since the enquiry 
in essence was during 1962-63, the data, except where specifically mentioned, 
should bo treated to relate to this period. 

Iron ore mines were covered by the Labour Investigation Committee, in 
the course of their enquiry of mining industries. VV it 1 1 a view to indicating the 
developments and the. changes which have taken, place since then some remarks 
have been given in this Report regarding the position at the time of the 
Committee’ ^ enquiry and the present Survey. Since there are differences in the 
scope of the previous enquiry and this Survey, comparisons, wherever made, 
can be treated to be only broadly valid. 

♦The schedule was the same as used for other industries, a eopv of which has boen published 
as an appendix to the Report on Survey of Labour Conditions in Silk Factories in India. Only 
some minor changes were made to collect some more details relovant to mining industries. 



Chapter II 
EMPLOYMENT 

From the point of view of employment, the Iron Ore Mining Industry 
ranks third among mining industries of India. The Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee estimated the employment of this industry to be in the neighbourhood 
of 1G thousand in 1943. In 1961, the latest year for which detailed informa- 
tion is available, there were nearly 54-5* thousand workers in the industry. 

2-1. Composition of the Working Force 

With a view to maintaining comparability as also uniformity, statistics 
pertaining to employment in iron ore mines, were collected for a fixed date i.e. , 
30th June, 1962 from all the sampled mines. It is estimated that on this 
date the total number of persons employed in the industry was about 32 
thousand. Statement 2* 1 shows the distribution of employees by broad occupa- 
tional groups in various centres. The broad occupational groups were : (1) pro- 
fessional, technical and related personnel, (2) administrative, executive, and 
managerial personnel, (3) clerical and related workers (including supervisory), 
(4) production and related workers (including supervisory) employed directly 
as well as these engaged through contractors, and (5) watch and ward and 
other services. The classification was based on the “International Standard 
Classification of Occupations” as adopted by the International Labour Office. 

Statement 2-1 

Estimated Distribution of Workers by Broad Occupational Groups — June 1962 


Number of Workers 





IT Ses- 

Adminis- 

< 'lerieal 

Produc- 

Watch 


Centre 

sional. 

trative. 

and 

tion and 

and 



Technical 

Executive 

Related 

Related 

Ward 



and 

and 

Workers 

Workers 

and 

Total 


Related 

Managerial 

{ includ- 

(includ- 

Other 



Personnel 

Personnel 

ing 

f ing 

Services 





Super- 

Super- 






vis »ry) 

visory) 



<■) 

(-) 

c») 

(‘0 

(•>) 

(C) 

(7) 

1. Bihar 

187 

23 

**■ 251 

5,022 

1 ,084 

8,667 


(5-G) 

(0-3) 

(2U) 

(68-3) 

(22-0) 

( i 00*0) 

2. Mysore 

15 

17 

46 

3,310 

670 

4,076 


(0-4) 

(lt-4) 

0*1) 

(SI -4) 

(16-7) 

(100-0) 

3. Orissa 

101 

37 

203 

12,033 

835 

14,100 


(0-7) 

(0-3) 

0*4) 

(01 *7) 

(5 0) 

(100-0) 

4. Residual 

15 

2!> 

74 

4,505 

305 

5,018 


(0-3) 

(0 0) 

0*5) 

(01 -5) 

(6-1) 

(100-0) 

■5. All India 

GIS 

100 

574 

26.700 

3,803 

31 ,870 


(1*0) 

(0-3) 

0*8) 

(84-1) 

(11*0) 

(100-0) 


Noth —Figures in brackets are percentages to tho total employment of the respective centres 
* Source — Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines for the year 1061. 
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From the point of view of total number of persons employed* Orissa was the 
first among various individual pockets of concentration accounting for about 
14 thousand workers or about 44 per cent, of the total numbor of employees 
in the industry as a whole. Bihar was next in the order with nearly 9 thousand 
persons or (27%) followed by Mysore (13%). There were 5 thousand (or 16%) 
persons in the various centres included in the Residual Group. 

Statistics of employees in different broad occupational groups show that 
the bulk of the working force was ‘Production and Related Workers 
(including supervisory)’ accounting for nearly 84 per cent, of the estimated 
total working force in the industry. The percentage of production workers 
varied as between the different centres. 

Next to production workers, persons engaged for the watch and ward and 
other related work constituted about 12 per cent, of the total working force. 
Persons in other groups accounted for the rest. 

Information collected during the course of the Survey relating to workers 
‘covered’ and ‘not covered’ under the Mines Act indicates that all the persons 
employed in the iron ore mines in the different centres were covered under the 
Mines Act, 1952. 

2*2. Distribution of the Working Force. According to Sex 

Data collected during the Survey regarding tho distribution of 
workers according to sox indicate that out of tho estimated total working 
force of 31*9 thousand in the industry as a whole, men accounted for 23*9 
thousand or 75 per cent, and the rest (i.o., 25%) were women. The following 
Statement gives details for the different centres. 


Statement 2-2 

Distribution of the Working Force According to Sex — June, 1962 


Centro 




Estimated 
numbor of 
workers 

Estimated number of 




Men 

Women 

a) 




(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 . Bihar 

-• 

•• 

*• 

8,667 

6,752 

(77-9) 

1.915 

(22-1) 

2. Mysore 

• • 

•• 

• • 

4,076 

3,074 

(76-4) 

1,002 

(24*6) 

3. Orissa 

•• 

•• 


14,109 

9,527 

(67-5) 

4.582 

(32-5) 

4. Residual 

•• 



3,018 

4,543 

(90-5) 

475 

(9-5) 

6. All India 

• • 

• • 

• • 

31,870 

23,896 

(750) 

7,974 
(25 0) 


Note — Figures in brackets ore percentages to total in col. (2). 


2*3. Employment of Women 

In the industry in the country as a whole, women wero found to be em- 
ployed in about 94 per cent, of the mines. As regards individual centres of con- 
centration, all the units in Orissa and Mysore employed women, while in Bihar 
and the Residual centres, the percentage was 58 and 24 respectively. It will be 
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.seen from the above Statement that the proportion of women workers to total 
was the highest (32-5%) in Orissa followed by Mysore (24*6%) and Bihar 
(22-1%). Employment of women was the lowest (9-5%) in the Residual 
(xrovp. 

Women were generally engaged for carrying the oro from the place where 
it was extracted to the place of storage. They also assisted men workers in 
extracting the iron ore. Other jobs on which women were engaged were, creche 
Ayahs, teachers, sweepers, mid-wives, etc. The main reasons adduced by the 
managements for employing women workers were generally as follows: - 

(i) The work in the mines is generally piece-rated and entrusted to gangs 
consist ing of 2 or more workers. The male workers prefer to have 
their wives or other female relatives so that they can earn for the 
family as a whole. 

(ii) Employment of women continues as a tradition. 

(iii) In some centres (o.g., Keonjhar in Orissa) men do not like to carry 
head-loads and hence women have to be employed for such work. 
(it:) Search y of labour in certain areas e.g., Orissa also necessitates the 
employment of women. 

(c) Lower wages of women as compared to men. 

(in) For certain jobs like creche ayahs and midwives only women 
could bo employed. 

2 • 4. Child Lal'our 

The system ot employing children was not. in vogue in any of the sampled 
unit s in the indusf rv. 

Vo. Time and Piece-rated Workers 

Both tin; systems of payment, viz., time-rate as well as piece-rate were 
found to be prevalent, in the industry. The following Statement 2-3 shows tho 
proportion of production workers according to time and piece-rates. 

Statement 2-3 

Distribution of Production Workers According to Mode of Payment, -June, 1062 


Workers directly r.m- Workers engaged through Total 




ployed 

A 

( fi 



Percentage! of Esti- 

Centro 

mat^l 

workers 

who mated 


number 

were 

number 


of 


of 


workers 


• workers 



t _A_ 

. ^ 



Time- 

Picco- 



rate« ■ 

rafod 

(1) 

(2) 

l»> 

(4) (f») 

1. Bihar 

3,753 

SO* (I 

20-0 2,1(50 

2. Mysore 

1,247 

53*5 

46*5 2,072 

3. Orissa . . 

5,327 

34- 1 

(>T>0 7,(5015 

4. Residual 

1,547 

80*7 

o 

la 

c 

4* 

00 

5. All Tiulia 

1 1 ,874 

56-7 

43-3 14,895 


ntractors 

— — ■ - — ■ ■ - — ^ - - - - — — ^ - — - — ^ 

Estimated Eslima- Estimated 
percentage of tod porcfMitage of 
working who number workers who 
woro if urrp 

w i wkurs 


iino- ; 
ited 

• Piece- 
rated 


Ti mo- 
ral tnl 

Piceo- 

rated 

(«) 

(7) 

<«) 

(0) 

(10) 

35-9 

(51 1 

5,922 

63-8 

36*2 

03-8 

(5-2 

3,319 

78-7 

21-3 

101 

89-9 

12,933 

20-0 

80*0 

51 ■ 9 

48 1 

1,595 

61 •(> 

38-4 

34 0 

6(5 • 0 

26,7(59 

44 1 

55-9 
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In tho industry as a whole nearly 56 per cent, of the total production 
workers were piece-rated and tho rest were paid on time-rates. In Bihar as 
well as Mysore, bulk of production workers were time-rated whereas in 
Orissa reverse was the case. However, a notable feature in Bihar was that 
though four-fifths of directly employed production workers were time-rated, 
so far as workers employed by contactors were concerned they were mostly 
piece-rated. In fact, except for Mysore and mines in the Residual Group, every- 
where a large majority of contract labour were paid on piece-rate basis. 

2-6. Contract Labour 

One of the characteristic features of the pattern of employment in the 
Iron Ore Mining Industry is the Employment of contract labour even for 
regular jobs of the various mining operations. Tho Labour Investigation 
Committee also discussed the evils of the contract system of work in the 
industry and remarked that the ‘system has led to serious abuses of which 
underpayment of wages, miserable housing, sweating conditions of work, 
disregard of the provisions of the. labour laws are the chief*.* Tho Committee 
opined that the legal abolition of the contract system would improve t ho lot of 
the workers. At the time of the present Serve} also the system of employing 
workers through contractors was widely prevalent in all the centres, ft is 
estimated that in tho country as a whole nearly 56 per cent, of the mines 
employed such workers. The proportion of mines employing contract labour 
varied fr.nn centre to centre but no where it was less than one-third. Such 
workers formed 37 per cent. (Bihar) to 66 per cent. (Residual Group) of tin* 
total production workers in tho different centres. Tn the industry as a whole 
they constituted 55-6 percent, of the total production workers. The following 
Statement 2-4 gives the details. 

Statement 2-4 

Proportion of Units Employing Contract Labour in the Iron Ore Mining 

Industry 1962-63 


Centre 


Number 
of mines 

Rercontigo 
of units 
f» n ploying 
contract 
labour 

Estimated 
total mu m her 
of production 
workers 

Ed minted 
number of 
c«'Titr;i( t 
lab -ur 

0) 


(2) 

C$) 

o) 

(•») 

1. Bihar . . 


13 

rn-5 

/>, 022 

2, 1 69 
(.- ■«;•<») 

2. Mysore 


20 

33-1 1 

i o 

2.‘»72 
('12- 1 ) 

3. Orissa . . 


23 

i>4 *S 

12.b33 

7 JiO*i 
l^-S) 

4 . Residual 


24 

02-5 


ii.niS 

{(>(* ■ 3) 

5. All-India 


8G@ 

55*8 

2d,709 

1 

(•“> 5-6) 


Noth — Figures in brackets are percentages to total in col. (4). 


•Report on Labour Conditions in Iron Ore Industry by B.P. Adarkar, p. 22. 
@ The figure differs from Statement 1 '3 for reasons given at I ’age 4. 
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Information obtained during the course of the Survey shows that contract 
labour was engaged for almost all the mining operations such as ore raising, 
stacking, sorting, grading, loading, screening, mucking, drilling, etc. 

As regards the reasons for employing contract labour in preference to 
departmental labour, various views were expressed by managements in tbo 
different centres. They were generally as follows : — • 

(i) Employment of contract labour is being continued as a tradition 
(special reasons for Orissa only). 

(u) Shortago of labour and high cost of recruitment. 

(Hi) The demand for iron ore is not stable and tho requirement of labour 
fluctuates. To avoid retrenchment, the managements prefer to 
contractor to take the responsibility of bringing labour so that 
there would not be any botheration for the managements. 

(iv) Raising of ore is generally done on piece-rates and tho job requires 
close supervision. The contractor can do it best . 

(v) The system reduces the overall cost of production. 

( vi ) Contractors have a close contact with the working population and 
hence they are able to ensure a steady supply of labour to the 
mines. 


2*7. Employment Status 

The Labour Investigation Committee reported that in the three major 
centres in Bihar and Orissa surveyed by them the workers (direct labour) were 
classified as permanent .and temporary in accordance with the service rules of 
the concerned companies. No classification was reported to exist for contract 
labour. During the course of the Survey information was collected on 
employment status of production workers employed directly by the manage- 
ments (i.e., excluding those employed through contractors) and tho results 
are summarised in Statement 2 • 5. No information could be collected in respect 
of workers employed through contractors as generally no records were available 
or the records were found to be maintained ^improperly. Moreover, contrac- 
tors changed quite frequently. 

It may be mentioned here that classification of workers into permanent, 
temporary, etc., is regulated by the Standing Orders framed by the manage- 
ments in pursuance of tho Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946. 
However, since this Act requires only those employers who employ 10. 
or more workers to frame Standing Orders, all the mines had not framed 
Standing Orders. In units where there were no standing orders, the informa- 
tion relating to employment status was collected on the basis of the version of 
the managements. 



n 


Statement 2*5 

distribution of Production Workers (Employed Direct) by Employment Stsituc—- 

June . 1962 

TC*»tiniutc<l Estimated Percentage c>f workers who were 


('out re 

(1) 

number uf 
pr. rduction 
workers 
etnplf*yeil 
direct 

(2) 

r— 

IWiiia- 

lU*llt 

<*«) 

V. 

Temp >- 
rarv 

t'asu.’jl 

(5)_ 

" — ^ 

Appren- 
tices and 
t »tbe.rs 

1. Bihar 

3,75:1 

03-1 





2. Mysore 

1.247 

14-4 

) 1 

S4- ■ 5 


3. Orissa 

5.3^7 

51 -N 

4N ■ 2 



4. Residual 

. . . . 1 ,.i 4 t 

55 • 7 

44 :i 



,5. All India 

11 .S74 

<il -4 

241*7 

s’o 



It will be seen from Statement 2*5 that workers who wore classified as 
permanent accounted for about 01 percent., the remainin'' being tempo- 
rary (30%) and casual (9%). The system of employing btdli labour was 
.entirely absent in the industry. The proporl ion of permanent workers was t he 
highest (93%) in Bihar and it was the. lowest in Mysore, [n .Mysore, S t • 5 per cent, 
of the workers were casual, the, chief reason adduced by t he management was 
that workers did not stick to the jobs and during the months when there 
were agricultural opera! ions and religious/sncial functions (e.g., marriages), 
they left the units. This contention of management seems to boinconv *t m I he 
labour ternove* rate was the lowest in .Mysore as compared to other ee.ure*;. 
It seems that workers were, deliber.i’ely freaed as casuals. In all other 
centres, no casual labour w.is reported und workers we. re c.iassified eiiher a- 
permanent or temporary . 

2*8, Length of Serein: 

The Labour Investigation (\ nn mitt re, on the.-ba-is cf such s* aVe ic.s ;n 
were available to 1 hem at that time, reported ih ,i predomin mum of work* us 
(company labour only) in the service giouo .. * •» , ss : nan one year’ . i. n « 1 *>< . wee i 
one and 5 yems\ Data collected during i he course of the {Survey regarding 
the length of service of * production and ed ited workers (including supervboy)’ 
employed directly by the managements (i.c.. excluding coni ra-c! labour) in ■ he 
different centres are given in the following Statement 2*6. 

Statement 2*0 

Distribution of Production Workers Employed Direct According f<> Length of 

Service — June , 11)62 



Eh ti mated 

EsI i Mail'd 

iYri -ni; 

iiee nf workers wit': •. ■. 

.n* f 

Centre 

number 

r — — 

- - - . 


— 

- , 


of 

Less (Uau 

i r m >r 

e $ or more 

10 mi- mi- .; v‘ 



produe- 

1 year 

bul k-ss 

but less 

but k*HS 

. • 1 


ti-n 


4 Inn 5 

t'.iail in 

than l.j 

} t* . ,s 


workers 


> m rs 

years 

Vn M\S 


a) 

( ~) 

<3) 

i4) 

(5) 

Ui) 

(7) 

1 . Bihar 

5,753 

G-S 

25 *2 

42*1 

12*3 

i 5 i 

2. Mysore 

1,247 

85-4 

0-4 

2*0 

id 

I t» 

3. Orissa 

* • i 

50*2 

M)-6 

0*2 

0*5 

C.-5 

4. Residual 

1,547 

67*0 

50 y 

21 



6. All India . . 

11,874 

42 4 

30*1 

17*9 

4*3 

5*3 


il/B(N)3DolLB— 3 
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Except in Bihar, the proportion of worker? in the service group ‘less than 
one year’ constituted the bulk of the working force. In the country as a whole, 
the largest single group had only less than one year’s service accounting for 
nearly 42 per cent, of the total production workers. In Bihar, however* 
persors having a service of 5 or more but less than 10 years’ accounted for 
nearly 42 per cent, of the total production workers in that centre Presumably 
it is due to the fact that mines in Bihar were all organised and controlled by 
well established concerns and had been in existence since long. 

2*9. Absenteeism 

Data on absenteeism* were collected for a period of 12 months, i.e., July 
1961 to June 1962, in respect of production workers employed directly, 
excluding casual as well as contract labour. It may be mentioned that the 
Bureau very much desired to collect statistics of absenteeism by causes biit 
as the managements generally did not maintain such information, it was 
not possible to do so. However, some general information on the subject was 
obtained from the managements. The following Statement 2 -7 gives the rate 
of absenteeism in the different centres : 

St at km kx r 2-7 

Estimated Rate of Absenteeism in Iron Ore M ties -Juli/. 1991 to June, 1962 


M mill 

i»ih:ir 

Mysore 

Orissa 

Residual All-India 

(1) 

(2) 

05) 

(n 

(3) 

(«) 

lutil 






July 

2n 0 

1 1 *2 

ISM 

2 >-o 

IP- 4 

AU£1I.Ht 

1 .3 • 2 

*1- s 

h>-7 

21 -S 

n; t 

September 

1.3 -P 

P-4 

12*2 

21 -J 

u-s 

October 

. 1 o 7 

l2-o 

U\ ** 

2 5*2 

Id-P 

November 

Id- 4 

In-.". 

12 ■*) 

15-0 

l o.; 

December 

1 1 s 

11-7 

17-7 

UP 

10-4 







January 

10- i 

15-o 

18-S 

1 2-7 

1 0 • 8 

Vebriiarv 

ior> 

13-5 

15*4 

10-6 

1.3-0 

M mil 

l>s t • 4- 

13-8 

IS -4 

12-2 

ISO 

April 

I S • 1 

15 s 

14-1 

17-6 

lb-0 

M-iy 

ls-7 

12-8 

2o:i 

10-6 

ip-r* 

June 

21 -P 

14-5 

IP -5 

18-4 

2»»- i 

Average (July til in Juno 02) 

17-0 

12-5 

lb-7 

17-1 

17-0 

It is est minted that ill 

the, industry in 

the country, as a 

whole., the 

r.t: ^ 


of absenteeism was 17 per cent. Among the individual centres of corns .nitration, 
the absenteeism rate was the liigliosb (17-6%) in Bihar followed by Orissa. 
(16* 7%). It. was the lowest in Mysore. The rate of absenteeism in the mines 
comprising the Residual Group was considerable (17-1%). The variations 
in the rate of absenteeism as bet ween the different months are discussed below 
for each centre. 

(a) liihttr -In this centre the period of high absenteeism was March to July'. 
The high rate of absenteeism during these months was generally attributed 

•Absenteeism is (he failure of the workers to report on the job when ho was scheduled to 
work., but does not include absences on account of strikes or lockouts or lay off. The rate of 
absenteeism is the percentage of inan-dayg lost due to absences to the total man-days scheduled 
to work during the month. 
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by managements to various festivals during this period and to social functions, 
especially marriages. Since the work is generally done in opon and since the 
temperature is fairly high during these months many absences may be due to 
this factor also. During heavy rains itv July many workers do not turn up 
for work rosultiug in high rate of absenteeism during the month. 

(b) Mysore -The absenteeism rate in Mysore was comparatively low. As 
regards the variations between the different months, the rate of absenteeism 
was the highest (15*8%) in April, followed by January (15-0%). June (11- 5%), 
March (13-8%), February (13*5%) and Mav (12-8%). The general reasons 
for higher absenteeism during January to June seem to be agricultural opera* 
tioiis and social /religious festivals. 

(c) Orissa -The rate of absenteeism was the highest in the month of May 
(20-3%) followed by June (19-5%). January (18-8%). March (18-1%), July 
(18-3%) and Docember (17-7%). In Orissa, sowing season for winter rice 
starts in May and goes on up to July. Similarly, sowing of all other crops, 
viz.,jowar, istjrn , miize and ragi, is in progress during June and Julv. Thus, 
the various agricultural operations during these months are stated to hi m duly 
responsible for high incidence of absences. Heavy rains during Julv and hoat 
during May and June also contribute towards high rate of absenteeism, parti- 
cularly because the work is done in open air. Harvesting of winter crops 
is done during Deceniber-January and many workers do not turn up for work 
during these months. The high rate of absenteeism during the. month of March 
was due to religious festivals such as Holi, etc. 

(d) Residual Group — The rate of absenteeism was the highest in October 
(23-2%), followed by August (21-8%), September (21-3%). July (20-6%), 
May (19-6%), June (18-4%) and April (17-6%). 

Due to social and religious festivals as well as heat during May, June and 
July, heavy rains during August in Rajasthan and Maharashtra, where most 
of the, mines in the Residual Group are located, absenteeism rate was quite 
high during these months. Religious festivals, such as Dusse/tra, wore maiulv 
responsible for the high rate of absenteeism during October. Similarly, 
agricultural operations accounted for the high absenteeism during the month 
of September. 

2*10. Labour Turnover 

The statistics of labour turnover were collected for a period of 12 months, 
i.e., July 1961 to June 1962, in respect of production workers directly employed 
excluding casual as well as contract labour. The main problem of collecting 
any statistics pertaining to contract labour was non-availability or non-main- 
tenance of proper records by the contractors. In some of the establishments 
there were several petty contractors for various items of work with the result 
that it was usually difficult to locate and contact all of them for collecting 
any information. Moreover, there were frequent changes of these contractors 
and no records could be obtained from contractors who had left the mine. 
The records also, wherever maintained by the contractors, wore either incom- 
plete or did not have the required information for collecting statistics on absen- 
teeism, labour turnover, etc. In certain cases all that they were able to show 
was the number of workers employed and their output for the week as a whole 
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as most of them were piece-rated. In view of these practical difficulties, the 
scope of statistics pertaining to absenteeism , and labour turnover was confined 
to only production workers employed directly by the managements for whom 
proper records were available. Statements 2*8 and 2*9 show the rates of acce- 
ssion and separation in the different centres of the industry. 

Statkment 2*8 


Accession Bate in Iron Ore Mines — July, 1961 to June , 1962 


Month 


Estimated 

rate of accession in 

JL 


Bihar 

Mysore 

< Irissa 

Residual 

All-India* 

(i) 

(2) 

13) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

1961 






July 

3-8 

. . 

18-0 

23-8 

12-7 

August . . 

21 

. , 

14-9 

36*8 

12-7 

September 

1*8 

, . 

17*5 

15-5 

11-2 

October 

2-8 

5 0 

190 

25-4 

13*0 

November 

1*4 

. . 

191 

57*5 

18*4 

December 

6-4 

2-5 

18-0 

42*3 

17-7 

1962 






January 

10-2 

. . 

41*3 

24 0 

27*6 

February 

8-0 

1*5 

29*7 

12*0 

14*9 

March 

4-3 

. . 

IS* 7 

13*3 

13 0 

April 

2-9 

. . 

191 

17*8 

13*4 

May 

4-5 

5*5 

9*9 

17*1 

9*2 

June 

1*5 

5*3 

11-3 

14*2 

8*4 

Average (1901-52) 

4*2 

1 0 

20*1 

24 5 

15*0 


Statement 

2*9 




Separation Rate 

in Iron Ore Mines 

— *> July 1961 to June 1962 




Estimated rate of separation in 


Month 



A _ 



i — 






Bihar 

Mysore 

Orissa 

Hop'iflual All-Tndia 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

wot 


-* . 




July 

::•!» 

2-5 

12*1 

8*5 

8*2 

August 

5-5 

. . 

16*2 

22*3 

12*7 

September 

3-5 


17*4 

23-8 

12*9 

October 

3*6 

. . 

20*2 

25*0 

14* \ 

November 

3*0 


18*1 

37*5 

15*4 

December 

1*6 

2*5 

9*2. 

59-2 

9*1 

1962 






January 

7-0 

3-4 

2W 

18*3 

10-0 

February 

7-7 

4*0 

21*8 

14*1 

15-9 

March 

J -2 

6-7 

28*1 

22-4 

18- 2 

April 

9-4 

. . 

20*3 

20*7 

16- 0 

May 

2*7 

2-8 

26-8 

29*8 

17*8 

June 

0-8 

•• 

13*0 

27*7 

10-9 

Average (1961-02) 

4-2 

1*8 

19*2 

23-1 

14-2 
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In the industry as a whole, the rates of accessions and separations were- 
fairly high being 15*0 and 14*2 respectively. The major contributory 
factor for such a high rate of labour turnover has been reported to be trade 
conditions. It was found that managements adjusted their working force 
according to the orders booked for the supply of iron ore. Whenever there 
were heavy orders or if the supplies were to be made within a stipulated period, 
managements engaged a large number of workers and dispensed with their 
services after the work was over. Besides association of workers with agricul- 
tural operations, which impelled their movement to villages during agricultural 
seasous, it was reported weathor conditions also influenced their continuance 
on ihe job. Since iron ore mines are all open cast, workers have to work 
without any protection from sun or rain. Therefore during the height of the 
summer or iainv season quite a few workers prefer not to work. 

As between the different centres, the rates of accession and separation 
were the highest in the Residual Group (21 -5 and 23 • 1 per cent, respectively) 
followed by Orissa (20*1 and 19-2 per cent, respectively). The rates of acces- 
sions and separations were the lowest in Mysore. This may be due to the fact 
that nearly 84 per cent, of the production workers in this centre were casual 
workers who were out of the scope of labour turnover statistics. 

During the course of i he Survey it, was noticed that most of the manage- 
ments did not maintain records indicating separations by causes and hence no 
accurate statistics ecu Id be collected. However, on the basis of the version of 
the managements some dat a pertaining to separations by causes were collected 
anil the results arc presented in Statement 2*10. 

Statement 2*10 

Separation by Causes in Iron Ore Mines -1061-62 


r.stimatcd percentage <>t separation*, in 


Caused 


Bihar 


(D (2) 


1. Discharge or Dismissals . 1-7 

2. Quits .. .. . 04*7 

3. Retirement, Death, etc. . 3*t» 




Mysore 

Orissa 

1 Usidu.il 

All-Iiulm 

(6) 

<3> 

W 

(5) 

2G-3 

i g 

3 • 7 

2 I 

73*7 

0S -4 

0G-.i 

07-5 

, , 

. . 

. . 

0-4 


Note —Figures in columns (:2) to (tj) are percentages of separations b\ eaustw to total sepa- 
rations in the respective centres. 

Such information as was furnished by managements, shows that in tho 
industry as a whole, 97*5 per cent, of the separations were duo to quitting* 
of the job by workers and ‘discharge or dismissals’ and ‘retirement or death’ 
together accounted for the rest,. As regards the individual centres of concen- 
tration, “quits” were the main reasons in all the ceutres except Mysore. 
In Mysore, the proportion of separations due to “quits” accounted for nearly- 
74 per cent, and about 20 per cent, were due to discharge or dismissals. 

♦Quits aro termination nf employments initiated by employees because of .acceptance 
jobs elsewhere, dissatisfaction, marriage, maternity, ill-health, unauthorised absence, elc. 
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2*11. Recruitment 

At the time of the Labour Investigation Committee’s enquiry, workers 
were recruited directly by the companies as well as through contractors. At 
the time of the present Survey the system cf direct recruitment predominated 
in most of the centres but other systems also existed in a varying form. For 
instance, whereas in Bihar, Mysore and the Residual Group, the predominant 
system was recruitment at the mines gate by the management, in Orissa, 
nearly 52 per cent, of the workers were recruited through intermediaries like 
recruiters or labour contractors. Recruitment through Employment Exchange 
was reported only in Mysore and accounted for nearly 38 per cent, of the work- 
ers employed in that centre. The system of recruiting clerical and other super- 
visory staff through advert isement or through Head Office was .also in vogue 
in a few units in all the centres. 

2*12. Regulation of Employment of Casual Labour 

There was no badli labour employed in any of the mines surveyed. The 
system of engaging casual labour was noticed only in Mysore. In this centre 
also, there was no systematisation or regulation of employment of casual labour. 
Managements recruited casual workers as and when the exigency of work 
demanded and absorption of casual workers into permanent cadre was entirely 
at the discretion of the managements and, in fact, it was very rarely done. 

2*13. Training and Apprenticeship 

None of the sampled units reported any system of training and apprentice- 
ship. 



ChAI’TKR III 


WAGES AND EARNINGS 


‘3*1. Wage. Revision 

When the Labour Investigation Committee conducted tlicir enquiry, 
the wage structure in the Iron Ore Mining Industry was apparently based on 
individual negotiations between workers and employers. This may be the 
reason for the prevalence of different wage rates for the different occupations 
in the various centres at that time. The Committee reported that the earnings 
cf cutters varied between Re. 0-13-6 (Re.0'84) and Re. 1 per day, while 
daily earnings of loaders ranged from As. 5 (Re. 0-31) to As. 8 (Re. 0-50) in the 
centres surveyed by them. Even at the time of the present Survey there was 
no standardisation of wages on an industry-wise basis nor the industry was 
subject to statutory wage regulation under the Minimum Wages Act. How- 
ever, informal ion collected shows that since 1956 wages have been revised in 
nearly one-third of the mines. Of these, in nearly 72 per cent, wage revisions 
took place once, in 18 per cent, twice and in the rest three or more times. The 
details are given in the following Statement 3-1. 

Statement 3- 1 


Estimated Percentage, of Iron Ore Mines According to Number of Wage Revisions 

since 1956 



Centre 

Number 

of 

mines 

Estimated 
percentage 
of mines 
where there 
wort? wage 
revisions 

Percentage of mines 
wage revision took 
since 1 055 



in which 
place 

Once 

Twice 

Thric e or 

more 


to 

<Vi 

(S) 

( 4 ) 

o» 

<«) 

1 . 

Bihar 

13 

:wr> 

100-0 

t # 


2 . 

Mvsnr© 

20 

11 *5 



loo-o 

3. 

Orissa 

23 

3H- 4 

nao 

GO -4 


4. 

Residual . . 

24 

51 2 

1000 

B m 


5. 

All India 

SG 

:m-4 

71 ■» 

IS 1 

lo- i 


Information was also collected during t he Survey on methods used for Elect- 
ing wage revisions and the details are given in the following Statement 3 *2. 


Statement 3-2 

Estimated Percentage of Wage Revisions According to Methods used for Effecting 

them 


Centre 



Discreti. -n 
of manage- 
ment 

< *< mediation 

Voluntary 
agreements 
between 
cmplr tyers 
and workers 

Executive 
orders of 
( invent merit 

o> 



<-'> 

(»> 

(4) 

(5) 

1 . llihar . . 

. , 


100-0 




*2. Mysore 



. , 


33*3 

GO * 7 

3. Orissa . . 



75-3 

24-7 



4 . Residual 

. , 


100 0 




£. All-India 

. . 


GO. 4 

8*G 

7*3 

14*7 


17 




1 ho figures s un\ ^ proof 1 majority of the", wage revisions were due to' 
voluntary <ieeis^ i#ns 0[ * ^|, e managements. The proportion of those effected 
as a resr lt; of eoneilial ion or iigivonmrit between employers and workers was 
Hot very signilieaut. The wage revision as a result of Executive Order was, 
nolieed in Mysore and it affected only State-owned mines. 

3‘ fc 2. Ptiy Pen oJs 

When the ijabour Investigation Committee conducted an enquiry, the 
Payment of Wages Act was not applicable to this industry. The Committee 
reported that companies paid their staff punctually but contractors field up 
payments for weeks at a lime with the result that the workers were put to a 
lot of trouble. With the application of the Payment of Wages Act to the 
industry, the wage period of the worker* is now regulated. Data pertaining 
to the pay period of t fie workers colled ed during the Survey show that out of t ho 
estimated total number ol* 31-9 thousand workers employed in the Iron Ore 
Mining Industry, about 70 per cent, were paid wages once in a week and the 
remaining (/.a.. 30%) once in a month. The following Statement 3-3 gives 
details of pay period in the different centres. 

Statkmknt 3-3 

Distnhufi.o f\ of Workers . to Then' Poy /*;>./!•>< I -Juti' l[t'H 


E'tihi.itc-I lYr.vnt.mr • ■!' w .rhi*^ 


(Vnliv t -lal whose ]>ay ju-ri. *«L \\ >?* 







iiumlttM* » * t 
workers in 
the indu.st ry 

f — - A - 

M(m k 


(n 





(-■> 

f *■ i 

n- 

1. Uihur 





S,U:»7 

01 - r> 

1* S 

2. M/.-.i- 


. . 




2\I'S 

: 

"l. ( )risvi 


. . 



14,101) 

Si -11 

IS! 

4. Rc.srIumI 





.j.ois 

Su*‘> 

101 

6. All- India. 

, . 

. . 



:n,s7o 

oor» 

:*o-; 


The predominant .system of sc: i ling wages was once a week in all I" li»* centres 
except Mys »r<\ In Mysore the pay period of month accounted for about 70 
per cent, of the, total workers. It was noticed that one of the large mines under 
the control of the State (rovernmem had a uniform pay pe.riod of month for 
all workers, whether employed directly or through contractors. Since the 
mine engaged a large number of workers, it has influenced the over-all results 
for the centre. Barring this unit in all »>t her-units in Mysore a good majority 
of workers were being paid wages once in a week. 

3*3. Average Daily Earning i 

3*3*1. All Workers 

In view of the fact that the Bureau had conducted a detailed Occupational 
Wage Survey in 1958-59 in the different industries including the Iron Ore 
Mining Industry, no attempt was made during the present Survey to collect 
data pertaining to earnings of workers by occupations. However, some statis- 
tics were collected of earnings of broad groups of workers e.g., all workers- 
(*.<?. , all those covered under the Mines Act), all production workers (separately 
for men and women), the lowest paid workers employed directly as well as- 
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those engaged through contractor*, clerical employees and watch an;! ward and 
other related workers. The information so collect oil is presented m the iollow- 
itm Statement 3-4. For maintaining comparability of the data mloni.ation 
relating to earnings were collected l°r O&c wage period imme4iaieh pi coed mg 
the specified date, /.<*.. 30! h June.. 1962. 

Statkmk.nt 3- i 

Esti/mUid Average Daib / Eanvntjirf Worker* in Iron Ore M>/e>s Jan 

M2 

(In Kupoeft; 

Production workers (employed direct) 


Centre 

AU 

workers* 

Men 

Women 

All produc- 
tion 

workers > 

(«) 

(2) 

(3) 

W 

(8) 

1. Bihar 

2. Mysore 

3. Orissa 

4. itcsidual 

6. All- India 

3 32 

2-60 

2-01 

2-20 

2-75 

3 -fiO 
2*24 
3* 50 
2-28 
3*16 

2* 00 
1*02 
1-63 
1*42 
1*6L 

3 47 

1- 84 

2 85 

2 12 

2- Si 

♦All workers deemed to be 

covered under the Mines Act, w 

hcther employed directly by tbe 


moments or through contractors. include uroduction 

■f Relate to workers employed directly by the manag.-mcri s am 
workers engaged through contractors. 

The average daily earnings of -all workers” in t lie mdu. vv in t j ™ 
as a whole were Its. 2 -75 per day while -prod', "cm walked * a. -ed 
average, 1 ! e 2 -31 p**r day. 

3 - 3 - 2 . Fm.hn/.itai IVorA-vi 

[I is si«niiicant to note rl,»t tlio average daily earning* m >' * ' 
worker*’ w altehtlv higher than those of all workers m the mdus.ry a.* 
;iX The All-Indi, liguro is influenced by the Ugarosrohtttng to Bdurwo,! 
Orissa where the. earnings ol production workcis were Ugns ■ 

‘all workers’. The main reason for higher earnings of production - ■ 
asUopwredro 'all workers’ in Orissa:, s wallas Bihar seems to be .hod «p*V 
in earnings of production workers employed direct and those engaged thwi gh 
contractu!. Kamings data pertaining to ’al workers to 

contract labour as well, whereas those ot pioduc-ioa wor * . employed 

persons employed direct. In Orissa, product, on workers dutet. } unpl 
were u-uallv engaged on mechanised jobs such as d, illmg. •"* r< 1 1 «*• 

d^k“ ”tc!: involving a higher degree of skill 

paid, whereas workers employed through conti-ictor* , ■ ;, tl ,. n ingA of 

for manual mining operations. In Bihar also it was to * u . j direct 
contact labour wow, lower than those of prodnet.on worker* ™ I*^d cbm.,; 
Since in both the centres contract labour constituted ay , ^ 

tion to the total production workers their earnings bad mliuenccd.thc r all 

average daily earnings of ‘all workers’. 
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‘Men production workers invariably earned more than women worker?,, 
the reiwm being that women were attending to light jobs and hence paid less 
as compared to men who were engaged on heavy jobs. Moreover, it was also 
noticed that in some of the mines in Bihar, Orissa and Mysore women were 
paid lowor wages as compared to men even though the jobs on which men 
and women were engaged were the same. 

3*3*3. Lowest Paid Workers 

The following Statement 3*5 shows the earnings of workers employed 
in the lowest-paid occupations among production workers employed direct 
as well as those engaged through contractors. 

Statement 3 ■ 5 


Estimated Average. Daily Earnings of Lowest Paid Workers in Iron Ore Mines - 

June, 1962 


(In Rupees) 


Centre Employed through All lowest paid 

Employed direct contractors workers 



Mon 

Women 

All 

Men 

Women 

All 

Men 

Women 

All 

(1) 

(2) 

(»> 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

1. Bihar .. 

1-26 

• • 

1*26 

1-20 

. . 

1-20 

1*22 

. • 

1*22 

2. Mysore 

1 -41 

0-97 

1-25 

2-22 

1-29 

2-03 

1*89 

1*09 

1-66 

3. Omsa . . 

1 41 

1-34 

1 39 

1-67 

1 03 

1-6* 

1 57 

1-51 

156 

4. Reaidual 

1-74 

1*42 

1*49 

ICO 

109 

1*54 

1-61 

1 31 

153 

fi. All-India 

1-43 

119 

1 33 

1-85 

1*32 

1-7S 

1-72 

1 24 

1-59 


The lowest paid workers earned on an average Rs. 1*59 a day in the 
industry as a whole. Lowest paid workers engaged through contractors invari- 
ably earned more than their counterparts among the direct labour in all centres 
except Bihar. In Bihar, the proportion of contract labour to total production 
workers was not so high as compared to other centres. Contract labour was 
engaged only for unskilled jobs often at k»w rates and hence the difference. 
The main reason tor somewhat higher earnings of the lowest paid contract 
labour than those of the lowest paid direct workers in other centres was that 
jobs on which contract labour was engaged were different from those of the 
direct workers. Moreover, contract workers were usually paid wages on the 
basis ot their output ■whereas directly employed lowest paid workers were 
generally time-rated. 

The occupations in which lowest paid workers employed directly were 
generally engaged were sorters, trollymen, face cleaners, blacksmith helpers, 
carpenter helpers, earth moving and levelling mazdoors, while the lowest paid 
contract labour were engaged as blacksmith helpers, earth levelling mazdoors 
and general mazdoors. 
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3-3*4. Earnings of Clerical mu! Watch and Ward a ij Other Relate! Employee s 
The following Statement, 3-6 shows the average duly earnings' o: clerical 
staff and watch and ward and other employees. 

Statement 3-6 


Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Clerictl Staff and Watch a id Ward and 
Other Related Workers in Iron Ore M ines —* Tune 1931 

(In Rupees) 


Centre 



Clerical and 
related 
workers 
(including 
supervisory) 

Watch and 
ward and 
other 
services 

(1) 



_ _ m 

m __ 

1. Bihar 



7-71 

2*47 

2. Mysore 

. . 

. . . . 

4*84 

1-77 

3. Orissa 

# , 

• • • • • 

5-20 

1*77 

4. Residual 

# m 

* • • • • 

4-70 

2*31 

5. All-India 

•* 

.. 

6* 19 

2*25 


In the industry in the country as a whole, the average daily earnings 
worked out to Rs. 6-19 in the case of clerical staff and Rs. 2-25 in the case of 
watch and ward and other related employees. 


3-4. Components of Earnings 

3-4-1. Basic Wages and Dearness Allowance, 

Basic earnings, *.<*., basic wage and dearness allowance (wherever such 
an allowance was paid as a separate component), accounted for nearly 89 per 
cent, of the total average daily earnings of ‘all workers’ in the industry in the 
country as a whole. This item constituted nearly 93-5 per cent, of the total 
earnings in Mysore, 90 per cent, in Orissa and 82 per cent, in Bihar. In 
the “Residual Group’ this item accounted for almoit cent, per cent, of the total 
earnings. The following Statement 3-7 gives the average earnings by compo- 
nents of ‘all workers’ in the industry. 

Statement 3-7 


Estimated Average Daily Earnings by Components of All Workers in 
Iron Ore Mines -June 1962 

(In Rupees) 


Centre 

Basic 
earnings 
(Basic -f 
1>.A.) 

Pro- 

duction 

or 

incentive 

bonus 

Night 

shift 

allow- 

ance 

House 

rent 

allow- 

ance 

Trans- 

port 

allow- 

ance 

Over- 

time 

pay 

Food 

grain 

conces- 

sions 

Other 

cash 

allow- 

ances 

Total 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

W 

(5) 

(«) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

7l0) 

1. Bihar . . 

2-72 

* 

.. 

.. 


0-39 

0-20 

001 

3 32 


(81-93) 





(11-75) 

(6 02) 

(0-30) 

(100-00) 

2. Mysore 

2-43 

0-05 

* 

* 

m m 


. . 

0-12 

2-60 


(93-46) 

(1-92) 






(4-62) 

(100-00) 

3. Orissa . . 

2-35 

003 

, , 

• 

A 

0-02 

017 

004 

2-61 


(90-04) 

(MS) 




(0-77) 

(6-51) 

(1-53) 

(100-00) 

4. Residual 

2 26 

, , 

, , 


m m 

9 f 

. , 

* 

2 26 


(100-00) 








(100-00) 

5. All-India 

2-45 

002 

* 

* 

♦ 

Oil 

0-13 

004 

2-75 


(89-09) 

(0-73) 




(4 00) 

(4-73) 

(1-45) 

(100-00) 


♦Indicates that the amount was fcfea than Rs. 0*005. 

Note — Figures in brackets are nefamtages to the total in column (10). 
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3- 4- 2. Dearness Allowance 

The system of paying dearness allowance as a separate component, was not 
very much in vogue, in the industry. Such an allowance was being paid only in 
one sampled unit each in Bihar, Mysore and Orissa. In all these cases, it was 
paid on the basis of income slabs and nowhere it was linked to the Consumer 
Price Index. The categories of workers covered differed as between the three 
centres. Details are given below for each centre. 

(rc) Bihar In the sampled unit where the system of dearness allowance 
existed, it was paid to all workers (i.e., contract as well as depart mental workers) 
except a few senior technicians and administrative personnel. Daily rated em- 
ployees received dearness allowance according to their basic wage. The rate of 
dearness allowance varied from Re. 0-63 per day for those whose basic wages 
were below Rs. 2*38 per day and Re. 0 • 83 per day to He. 0*92 per day for those 
getting a basic wage of Rs. 2-38 or more per day. Similarly, monthly rated 
employees received dearness allowance ranging from Rx. 17-00 to Rs. 25-00 
per month according to their basic pay. 

(6) Mysore -The practice of paying a separate dearness allowance was in 
vogue only in one sampler! unit. In this unit it was paid at a rate which varied 
according to income slabs. The minimum amount paid as dearness allowance was 
lls. 35 per month in the case of persons drawing a bisic pay upto R^. 80 per 
month and the maximum was Rs. 65 per month in the case of persons getting 
between R j. 501 and Rs. 800 per mouth. 

(c) Orissa - -As already stated the system of payment of dearness alk wance 
was in vogue only in one sampled unii. Ir was paid to all tima-rated workers, 
whether employed directly or engaged through contractors, and also to such of 
the monthly-rated employees whose basic pay was below Its. 200 per month. The 
rate for daily -rated worker was 60 per cent . of the basic wage in the case of tiio^e 
getting below Re. 1 per day. For those whose basic wage was Re. lor above, 
the rate was 50 per cent, of the basic wage. Mon. .illy- rated employees getting a 
basic pay ot up to Rs. 60 per month were being paid dearness allowance at the 
rate of Rs. 52 *50 per cent, of their basic pay, those drawuig basic pay from 
Rs®. 61 to Rs. 100 received 47-50 per cent, of their basic pay as dearness allow- 
ance, while those whose basic pay was above Rs. 100 but below Rs. 200 received 
clearness allowance at the rate of 42-50 per cent, of their basic pay. No dearne.3S 
allowance was being paid to piece-rated workers (whether employed direct or 
through contractors) or to monthly-paid employees engaged through contrac- 
tors. 


3-4-3 Production! incentive Bonus 

As would be seen from Statement 3 • 6, income from this item accounted for 
an insignificant proportion of the; total daily earnings of workers. The system 
of paying production bonus was in vogue only in a few large mines in Bihar, 
Mysore and Orissa. In the units paying such a bonus in Orissa and Bihar* 
only certain categories of workers such as miners and loaders were eligible for it. 

♦In Bihar the system of paying production bonus was reported only in one sampled unit. 
Only a few categories of workers got the beneiit and the amount earned was negligible and 
hence it does not feature in Statement 3*t>. 
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Usually certain norms were fixed by the managements and bonus was paid to 
those exceeding the norm. In Mysore, t he sampled unit was a part of a Gov- 
ernment owned iron and steel works. 1 n the latter, production bonus was paid 
to workers according to the rates fixed for (a) productive departments, and 
(b) non-productive departments. The sampled mine was treated as a non-pro- 
ductive department as far as the production bonus payable by the main unit 
was conccrnd. Workers employed in the mine thus received production bonus at 
the rate fixed for the non-productive departments of the iron and steel works. 

In Orissa, apart from the production bonus for miners and loaders, dis- 
cussed above, the following incentive bonuses were in vogue in one of the sam- 
pled units: - 

1. Ordinary Tub Bonus. 

2. Extra Tub Bonus. 

3. Absconding or Efficiency Bonus, and 

4 . Repatriation Bonus. 

As in the case of production bonus, certain norms of production were 
'fixed for the ordinary «nd extra tub bonuses and workers, who exceeded the 
norms, were given these, bonuses. As regards “absconding or efficiency bonus’, 
only supervisory staff who could ensure the normal efficiency of working strength 
without allowing workers to leave the units were eligible. The payment was 
made if the jKircentagc. of outgoing or absconding workers dining a quarter 
did not go up by more than 3 • 5 per cent, of t he peak strength in the quarter. The 
rate of bonus, which varied according to 1 he percentage of absconding workers, 
ranged from Rs. 25 per quarter to Rs. 150 per quarter. 

Repatriation bonus was payable to workers at the end of their term onlv 
for the attendance, put in by them. The qualifying condition was an attendance 
of at least 210 days in a year, 'unhiding authorised leave. The. rare varied from 
Re. 0- 19 to Re. 0-35 per day of att endaaee. 

3*4*4. Overtime Pay 

This item cv.nst u <r ed Re. 0*11 or 4 per cent, of the average daily earnings 
in the industry, as a whole. The system of overtime work was mostly in vogu** 
only in Bihar and to a small extent in Orissa. 

3*4*5. Ftynl Chain Couivsh.nn 

The practice of supplying workers food grains at concessional ra.ei was 
found to be in vogue only* in Bihar and Orissa, t he percentage of units hav ; ng 
the practice being 44 and 100 nvpectively. In t he country as a whole . ' he monev 
value of the concession accruing tp workers accounted for 4-7 per cent. < f the 
average daily earnings. ** 

3*4*6. Attendance Bonus 

The practice of paying attendance bonus as a measure for reducing absen- 
teeism existed only in about. 8 per cent, of the units in the indust ry. The system 
was found to exist only in one unit each in Orissa and Mysore. In the Orissa 
unit, all the categories of workers who put in an at tendance of 240 days in 
a year were eligible for the payment. The rate of payment was 15 days’ basic 
wages for weekly-paid workers, and If months’ wages in the case of monthly- 
paid workers. 
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In the Myi ore unit, attendance bonus was payable at the rate of 5 per cent,, 
of their basic wages to all workers up to the rank of foreman who did not absent 
themselves for more than 2 days in a month. 

3 -4 *7. Other Cash Alloicnvccs 

Income from this group constituted only 1 • 5 per cent, of the average daily 
earnings of a worker in the industry, in the country, as a whole. Allowances 
such us servant allowance, camp allowance, rice allowance, locality allowance, 
heat allowance, lighting subsidy , heavy duty allowance, field allowance, security 
lepisit allowance, etc., were included under this group. Only a few categories 
of employees e.g., supervisory staff and officers, were in receipt of such 
allowances. 

3*5. Bov us 

The labour Investigation Committee in their report mentioned the existence 
of system cf profit sharing bonus in only the Tata Iron and Steel Co., mines. 
They mentioned that in these mines bonus was being paid a* the rate of two 
months’ wages to direct labour only. Information collected during tire course 
of the present Survey shows that the practice of paying annual bonus was 
prevalent in almost all the centres. In the industry in the country as a whole, 
the practice of paying annual bonus was in vogue in nearly 60 per cent, of the 
mines; another 7 per cent, paid festival bonus and profit sharing bonus wa< 
paid in 3 per cent, of the mines. Details are discussed below for each centre: — 

(a) Bihar The system of paying annual bonus was noticed only in one 
sampled unit. Another sampled unit : n this centre was paying festival bonus 
(pooja bonus). In the former case, bonus was being paid to production workers, 
watch and ward employees and junior technical and clerical employees. The 
rate of bonus differed for the different years. The bonus for the year 1962-63 was 
paid to staff and labourers who completed a year’s service at the rate of 78-31 
days’ wages or salary as per agreement between the Union and the Manage- 
ment. 

In the unit where festival bonus was given, bonus at; tbo rate of one month s 
pay' was allowed to all monthly-rated production workers as also managerial, 
clerical and watch and ward personnel. 

The only condition in both the case3 was continuous service of one year 
during the bonus period. 

(b) Mysore — In this centre, profit sharifljpfbonus was noticed only in one 
sampled unit. It was paid to all categories of workers according to the terms and 
conditions set out in the Industrial Truce Agreement arrived at between the 
parties. The amount paid depended upon the percentage of profit and ranged 
from 8 per cent, of total earnings of workers subject to a maximum limit of 
26 per cent, in all cases. 

Annual bonus (year-end bonus) was being paid in nearly 66 per cent, of tbe 
mines in this centre. It was generally paid at the rate of one month's wages to 
all monthly rated staff, manager and supervisory production workers. 
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[c) Orissa -All tho mines in this centre paid either annual bonus or fo.st.iva 
bonus. In nearly 85 per cent, of the mines in this centre, year-end bonus was T 
allowed to weekly paid workers as well as monthly rated supervisory staff. The 
bonus was usually given at the rate of 3 weeks’ to 40 days’ wages to the weekly- 
paid workers and 2 months’ to 3 months’ pay to other monthly-rated |»ersonnel. 
In one of the sampled units, bonas was allowed to contract labour also at the 
rate applicable to daily rated workers employed directly by the managements. 
Festival bonus was allowed in only one sampled unit. The payment , however, 
was restricted to monthly-paid wtrkers and the weekly-paid workers, who 
constituted the bulk of the working force of the unit, were not entitled to it. 
The bonus was usually paid at the rate of L. months’ consolidated wage-'. 

(</) Residual Group -The system of paying year-end bonus was in vogue 
only in 2 sampled units. In one unit, it was being paid at t he rate! of one month’s 
pay to only monthly- rated staff and weekly-paid workers who were in majority 
in the unit did not get any bonus at all. In the other unit bonus was being paid 
at the rate of one month’s pay to directly employed workers. In this unit con- 
tract labour constituted almost the entire strength and direct workers were 
very few. 

3*6 Fives and Deductions 

No fines were found to be imposed in anv of the units and deductions., 
wherever made, were in conformity with the Payment >f Wages Act, 



Chapter IV 

WORKING CONDITIONS 

_4'1» Shifts 

Tho information collected during the Survey shows that almost 98 per cent, 
.of the mines in the country worked only one shift. The following Statement 1-1 
gives details for the different, centres: 

Statement 4-1 

Estimated Percentage of Irm Ore Mines According to Number of 

Sh ifts W orked 1962-63 


Centre 

i 

i 

S umber 
of ^ 

Percentage of mines having 

A 

Percentage 
of mines 
having 
night shifts* 

~ («r 

U1 r 

nines 

Ono 

shift 

Two 

shifts 

Three 

shifts 

to 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 . Bihar 


13 

84-6 


154 

15-4 

2. Mysore 

mm • • 

26 

1000 


m 9 

. # 

3. Orissa 

• • • • 

23 

1000 


m 

. , 

4. Residual 

• • mm 

24 

1000 


9 m 


All- India 


86 

07-7 


2 3 

2 3 


All the units in Mysore, Orissa as also in the Residual Group had only one 
shift. In Bihar also, the percentage of units having only one shift was 85 and in 
the rest (15%) there were three shifts. The practice of having night shift was 
also in vogue only in this centre in a few large mines. 

4-2. Hours of U'orA- 

The Labour Investigation Committee reported that the normal hour.-, of 
work were 8 for company labour but the working hours for contract labour were 
as high as 12 a day. The results of the present Survey show that daily hours of 
work were uniformly 8 for direct as well as contract labour in all the mine* j n 
the different centres. The following Statements 4 -2 and 4-3 give details of hours 
of work, duration of snreadover, rest interval, etc., for direct labour as we!! as 
cent ract labour: — 

Statement 4-2 

Hours of Work, Duration, of Sprendooer a, of Rest 1 nfc.roal for Dirc-t 
Labour in. Iron Ore M iocs, 1962-63 


Centre 

Number 

of 

mines 

Percentage of mines where 
daily hours of work were 
^ 

Percentage of mines 
where the duration 
of spread over was 

JL 



t 

Le ss 
than 8 

1 lours 

Equal 
to 8 
hours 

More 
than 8 
hours 

t 

i/'PS 
than 8 
hours 

8 to 9 

hours 

to 


(3) 

(i r " 


ZLZTd 

(7) 

1. Bihar 

13 


1000 



15*4 

2. Mysore 

26 

. . 

100 0 



100*0 

3. Orissa 

23 

. , 

1000 



38*4 

4 . Residual 

24 

. . 

1000 



54-2 

6. All-India 

86 


1000 



57*9 


•Forth* purposes of tho Survey, a night shift was treated as one whose majordy of workitw 
hours fell between 10 i'.M. and (1 A.M. 6 


26 



2*7 


Statement 4*2 — contd. 


Centre 

Percentage of mines 
whore the duration 
of spreadover was 

JV 

Percentage of mines where the dura- 
tion of rest interval was 

A 

Percentage 
of mines 
where 
timings 
were being 
observed 

r \ 

More than 

9 hours 

1 

No rest 
interval 
at all 

i to l 
hour 

* % 

More than 

1 hour 


( 8 ) 

(9) 

(10) 

(ii) 

(12) 

1. Bihar 

84*6 

15*4 

• • 

84*6 

100 0 

2. Mysore 

• • . • 

. . 

1000 

. . 

100 0 

3. Orissa 

61-6 

. . 

38*4 

01 * 6 

53 0 

4. Residual 

45-8 


64-2 

468 

100 0 

5. All-India 

42-1 

2*3 

55*6 

42*1 

87*6 


Statement 4*3 



Hours 

of Work, Duration of Spreadoi 

'er and Rest Interval for Contract 


Labour in 

Iron Ore Mines, 1962-63 



Number 

Estima- 

Percentage of mines where 

Percentage 

Centre 

of 

ted 

daily hours of work were 

of mines 


mines 

percent- t 


* , 

whore the 



age 

Less 

Equal More 

duration of 



of mines 

than 8 

to 8 than 8 

spreadover 



employing 



was 



contract 



Less than 8 



labour 



hours 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) (6) 

(7) 

1. Bihar 

13 

36 6 


1000 


2. Mysore 

26 

33*6 

, , 

1000 


3. Orissa 

23 

84*8 

. . 

1000 


4. Residual 

24 

62-5 

# m 

1000 


5. All-India 

86 

65-8 

•* 

1000 



Percentage of mines where 


Centre 

the duration of 
spreadover was 

A 

Percentage of mines where 
the rest interval was 

- -- A 

Percentage 
of mines 
where 
timings 
were 
being 
observed 

8 to 9 
hours 

^ 

More 

than 

9 hours 

t 

No rest 
interval 
at all 

\ 

£ to I More than 

hour one 

hour 


(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(id 

(12) 

(13) 

1. Bihar 

421 

57 '9 

421 


57-9 

42 1 

2. Mysore 

1000 

, , 

# 4 

100*6 

. . 


8. Orissa 

46-3 

54-7 

m m 

45*3 

54*7 

45 3 

4. Residual 

26-7 

73-3 


26*7 

73*3 

1000 

6. AU-India . . 

491 

50-9 

4*2 

44*9 

50*9 

72*0 


Note — Percentages in Cols. (4) to (13) relate to mines in Col. (3). 

The Survey result s show that not only hours of work but also duration of 
spreadover and rest interval were more or less the same for the direct as well as 
contract labour. As already stated earlier, night shifts were worked only in 
15 per cent, of the units in Bihar and in all of them night shift workers were 
also required to put in only 8 hours of work per day. 

M/B(N)3DofLB — 4 
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The duration of spreadover and rest interval were generally in conformity 
with the provisions of the Mines Act and Buies in all the centres. However, in 
Bihar it was noticed that no rest interval was allowed by 15 per cent, of the 
mines to directly employed workers and by about 42 per cent, of mines employ- 
ing contract labour. The concerned mines were having 3 shifts of 8 hours 
each with no rest interval for any of the shifts. 

Information collected regarding observance of timings by the managements 
show that timings were strictly observed in all the mines covered in Mysore 
and the Besidual Group. In Bihar, however, it was found that timings of work 
were not strictly observed so far as contract labour is concerned in nearly 58 
per cent, of the mines employing such workers. No such violations were noticed 
in respect of direct labour in this centre. In Orissa, the extent of violation was 
greater. The default was noticed in 46 per cent, of the mines in the case of direct 
labour and 55 per cent, of the mines employing contract labour so far as such 
workers were concerned. 

4 *3. Conservancy 

In spite of the fact that the Mines Act makes it obligatory for the manage- 
ments to make suitable conservancy arrangements, in the industry as a whole 
only 81 per cent, of the mines had providod latrines. All the mines in Bihar and 
Orissa had provided latrines, but in Mysore and the Residual Group, the com- 
pliance was only partial. The percentage of mines providing latrines in Mysore 
and the Residual Group was 56 and 81 respectively. The mines which had not 
provided latrines were all small establishments located in the interior areas. 
The defaulting managements argued that there was no necessity for any latrines 
as workers used open fields. 

The following Statement (4-4) gives details regarding the type of arrange- 
ments, etc., in the various centres. 

Statement 4*4 

Conservancy Arrangements in Iron Ore Mines -1962-6% 

Percentage of mines 

t — — ... K " * 

Numb* Providing Provdi- Where Employ* 

Centre of , * — * ing latrines ing 

minesr Latrines Urinals Water ,Water Dry water were women 

borne borne type taps properly and 

sewers septic pan near screened having 

tanks latrines separate 

arrange- 

ments 

for 

them 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(«) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

1. Bihar ,, 

13 

1000 

57-7 

15-4 

42-3* 

42 3 


1000 

100.0 

2. Mysore 

26 

55-8 

22*1 

# m 

, , 

1000 

20-7 

100-0 

66.8 

3. Orissa .. 

23 

1000 

848 

9 9 

. # 

100-0 

m 9 

1000 

100-0 

4. Residual 

24 

81*2 

27- 1 

9 9 


100- 0 

9 9 

100- 0 

72-9 

6. All-India 

86 

81-4 

46*6 

2-9 

7-8* 

89*3 

4-3 

100-0 

79-1 


•These units had water borne sewers also. 
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It would be seen from Statement 4 * 4 that 'dry type pan* latrines was the 
universal arrangement in Orissa, Mysore and the Residual Group. It was only 
in Bihar, that a better type of arrangement in the form of water borne sewer and / 
or water-borne septic tanks existed in most of the mines. 

The Mines Act requires employers to provide separate conservancy arrange- 
ments for women workers employed in the mines. The Survey results show that 
such arrangements existed in all the mines employing women in Orissa and 
Bihar. As regards Mysore and the Residual Group, even though women were 
found to be employed in all the mines in these centres, separate arrangements 
had been made only in 56 per cent, of the mines in Mysore and 73 per cent, in 
the Residual Group. The defaulting managements generally argued that wor- 
kers were not utilizing even the existing latrines and hence there was no point 
in providing separate latrines for women. Latrines, wherever provided, were 
properly screened. 

The proportion of the mines providing urinals was, however, found to be 
lower in all the centres. The general explanation given for not providing urinals 
was that latrines were being used as urinals as well. It was also observed that 
even where there were urinals they were not being utilised by the workers. 

Generally speaking, the number of seats of latrines and urinals were found 
to be inadequate and the nature of their construction in almost all the centres 
left much to be desired. In almost 76 per cent, of the mines, the floor of the 
latrines was impervious. 

4 ‘4. Leave and Holidays with Pay 

Though the law requires employers to grant only annual leave with pay to 
their employees, yet either by convention or as a result of agreement or adjudi- 
cation awards the system of granting other types of leave and holidays has now 
come into vogue in the industry. The following Statement 4*5 shows the per- 
centage of mines granting various types of leave and holidays with pay. 

Statement 4*5 

Estimated Percentage of Iron Ore Mines Granting Various Types of Leave with 

Pay, 1962-63 


Number Percentage of mines granting 

Centre of 




Annual 

leave 

(earned 

leave) 

Casual 

leave 

Sick 

leave 

National 

and 

festival 

holidays 

Furlough 

leave 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

W 

(«) 

<«) 

(7) 

1. Bihar 

13 

1000 


100*0 

100*0 

.. 

2. Mysore 

26 

1000 

55*8 

55*8 

100 0 

11-6 

3. Orissa 

23 

1000 

38*4 

100*0 

100*0 

, , 

4* Residual 

24 

1000 

62*5 

. . 

100*0 


3. All-India 

86 

1000 

44*6 

58*7 

100*0 

3*5 


4‘4*1. Earned Leave 

Though till 1952 there was no statutory provision for the grant of paid 
leave to mine workers, the Labour Investigation Committee had found that 
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the practice of granting privilege leave ranging from 14 days to one month to 
monthly-rated staff and daily-rated workers existed in the mines visited by 
them. This was obviously a voluntary affair. Since then grant of earned 
leave with pay has become mandatory. 

Under the Mines Act, it is obligatory on the part of employers to grant 
annual leave with wages to each worker at the rate of one day for every twenty 
days of work performed by him. In case of workers employed below ground, 
leave is to be allowed at the rate of one day for every 16 days worked. The 
statistics given in Statement 4*5 show that all the iron ore mines in the diffe- 
rent centres were respecting the law in this regard. In regard to period of 
leave, qualifying conditions and rate of payment, etc., all the mines surveyed 
were found to be following the provisions of the Mines Act, 1952. 

With a view to obtaining a picture of the extent to which workers were 
actually enjoying the benefits of annual leave, statistics were collected about 
the number of workers who availed earned leave during the calendar year 
(1961) preceding the date of starting the Survey. The information so collec- 
ted is given in the following Statement 4-6. 

Statement 4*6 

Estimated Proportion of Workers Granted Earned Leave during 1961 


Estimated Estimated Percentage Percentage distribution 

average number of of workers of workers who enjoyed 

daily workers who leave by per od of leave 

Centre number of who* enjoyed enjoyed 

workers enjoyed leave to the g 

employed leave in total Up to 5 6 to 10 

in 1901 1961 employed days days 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

<«) 

1. Bihar 



6,807 

66-8 

6 6 

6*7 

2. Mysore 


4,586 

637 

11-7 

10*2 

23 9 

8. Orissa 


19,466 

2,911 

150 

10-2 

24-7 

4. Residual 


3,591 

677 

10- 1 

36 0 

30 0 

6. All-India .. 


37,805 

9,832 

200 

9 6 

14-7 


Pert entage distribution of workers who enjoyed leave 
Centre by period of leave enjoyed 




11 to 15 
days 

16 to 20 
days 

21 to 26 
days 

26 to 30 
days 

Over 80 
days 



<7) 

(8) 

(») 

(10) 

(ID 

1. Bihar 


12*7 

20-6 

20*0 

14-0 

10*4 

2. Mysore 


418 

14* 8 

e-o 

4-1 

• • 

8. Orissa 


87-8 

160 

71 

4-7 

• • 

4. Residual 


7*8 

7-8 

12- 1 

0-4 

0-0 

6. All- India .. 


21*8 

18*1 

14-9 

9-9 

11*6 


It is evident from the figures given in Statement 4*6 that in the industry 
as a whole only 26 per cent, of the workers were enjoying annual leave even 
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though the system of granting leave was in vogue in cent, per cent, of the units 
in the industry. The proportion of workers who enjoyed leave was nearly 
67 per cent, of the total number of workers employed in Bihar. In other cen- 
tres, the proportion was very low, i.e., 16 per cent, in the Residual Group, 15 
per cent, in Orissa and only 12 per cent, in Mysore. The main reason for so 
low percentage in Mysore seems to be the predominance of casual workers, 
who constituted as much as about 86 per cent, of the working force. A very 
high rate of labour turnover* seems to bo largely responsible for low percen- 
tage of workers enjoying leave in Orissa and the Residual Group of Mines. 
On account of their short period of employment workers in these centres could 
not qualify for the benefit. It would be seen from Statement 2*6 on page 11 
that nearly 60 per cont. of production workers in Orissa and 67 per cent, in the 
Residual Group had less than one year’s service to their credit in June, 1962. 

Of those who availed of earned leave, nearly 24 per cent, availed leave 
up to 10 days, 21 per cent, between 11 and 15 days and tho rest (55%) availed 
16 days or more. The position varied as between the different ce ttres. 

4*4*2. Sick Leave 

The practice of granting sick leave was in vogue in all the centres except 
the Residual Group. The facility was generally restricted to monthly-paid 
employees. In stray cases, it was allowed to all categories of workers. The 
qualifying condition was usually the production of a medical certificate from 
a doctor. The number of days granted varied from unit to unit and from 
centre to centre. It ranged from 7 to 15 days in Orissa, 7 to 30 days in Bihar 
and 10 to 20 days in Mysore. In a few mines in Orissa and Mysore the number 
of days were not fixed. The number of days allowed was at the discretion of 
managements. The rate of payment was usually full consolidated wages in 
the case of workers and the usual rate of basic pay and other regular allowances 
in the case of monthly-rated staff. 

4*4*3. Casual Leave 

The practice of granting casual leave was in vogue in all the centres except 
Bihar. The privilege was invariably restricted to permanent workers and 
managerial, technical, cleiical and supervisory production workers. Only 
in a few mines in Mysore and the Residual Group the benefit was extended 
to all categories of employees. There was practically no qualifying cond tion 
and the number of days of casual leave varied. In Orissa the limit was 10 
days in some, while in others the matter was subject to the discretion of the 
management. In Mysore it ranged from 10 to 16 days. In the Residual 
Group the limit was 7 days. Workers were generally paid their consolidated 
wages and monthly-rated staff their full basic pay and other regular allowances 
for the leave period. 

4*4*4. National and Festival Holidays 

All the mines surveyed were found to be granting n tticnal and/or festival 
holidays with pay. Tho qualifying condition generally fixed was that the 
worker must be present, on the preceding and/or succeeding days of the holi- 
days. For such holidays workers were paid their normal wages whereas 

♦See Statements 2*8 and 2- 9 page 14. 
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monthly-rated staff were given their full basic pay plus all other regular allow- 
ances. The number of days allowed ranged from 2 to 7 in Orissa, 2 to 3 in 
Bihar, 2 to 8 in Mysore and 2 to 4 in the Residual Group. 

4*4*5. Furlough Leave 

This practice of granting furlough leave was found to exist only in one 
sampled unit in Mysore. This mine was under the control of the State Govern- 
ment and furlough leave was allowed as per the rules framed by the State 
Government. Briefly stated, monthly rated employees were allowed suoh 
leave at the rate of 3 months for every 7 years of service with full pay and 
dearness allowance or 6 months on half pay. If the leave was on medical 
grounds, payment was mado at the rate of the average pay drawn during 
the preceding 12 months (including all allowances). 

4*4*6. Weekly Off 

All t-ho mines throughout the country were complying with the provisions 
of the law in regard to grant of weekly off to their employees. Since 
the law does not provide for payment for such off days, the ordinary workers, 
who were generally daily-rated, did not get any pay for such days. Monthly - 
rated employees automatically enjoyed such off days with pay. 



Chapter V 

WELFARE AND AMENITIES 

Welfare activities undertaken by employers and various amenities pro- 
vided to workers fall under two categories (a) obligatory, i.e., those proscribed 
under the Mines Act, and ( b ) voluntary, i.e., those which are not statutory 
but are being provided by employers as a moral obligation or in a spirit of 
benevolence. During the course of the present Survey an attempt was made 
to collect data in respect of both the types and the information so collected is 
given in the following paragraphs. 

(a) Obligatory 

5*1. Drinking Water Facilities 

The Mines Act requires every mino to make effective arrangements to 
provide and maintain, at suitable points conveniently situated, a sufficient 
supply of cool and wholesome drinking witer for all person i employed thirein. 
The findings of the Survey reveal that all the mines survoyed had provided 
drinking water facilities for their employees. The following Statement 5*1 
gives details of the type of arrangements of the drink mg water faul.t'es. 

Statement 5.1 

Drinking Water Facilities in Iron Ore Mines, 1962-63 


Centra 


No. of 
mines 


Esti- Estimated percentage of mines whero water supply Esti. 


mated 

percen- 

tage 

of 


arrangement was 

A 


mated 

per- 

_ Man tana 

'Refri- 

Earthen Earth- 

Tube Only 

Buckets 

oeuwtgw 

of 

mines 

gerated 

pitohers en 

wells taps 

or 

mines 

provi- 

water 

pitchers 

or 

drums 

having 

ding 

or 

and 

wells 

only 

made 

drin- 

king 

water 

futili- 

ties 

water 

cooler 

buckets 

or 

drums 


arrange* 

merits 

for 

cool 

water 

in 

summer 


a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(») 

(10) 

1. Bihar .. 

13 

1000 



16-4 



84-6 

1000 

2 . Mysore 

26 

1000 


22* i 



11 *6 

66-4 

22-1 

8 . Orissa .. 

23 

1000 



15-2 


, , 

84-8 

15*2 

4. Residual 

24 

100- 0 


37-6 

9 # 


45-8 

16-7 

37-6 

0* All-India 

86 

100- 0 


17-1 

6-4 


16-3 

60-2 

36-3 


It will be noticed that the predominant arrangement for the supply of 
drinking water was buckets or drums only. Special arrangements for the 
supply of cool water in summer months were found to exist in all mines in 
Bihar and some in Mysore, Orrisa and the Residual Group. The arrangement 
was in the shape of earthen pitchers only. 
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5*2. Washing Facilities 

No mention has been made in the Minos Act regarding provision of washing 
facilities to workers employed in Iron Ore mines. Data collected during the 
Survey reveal that washing facilities existed only in a few units in Mysore. 

5*3. Bathing Facilities 

Employers of iron ore mines are not under a statutory obligation to provide 
bathing facilities to their workers and excepting a few mines in Mysore, no- 
where such facilities were found to exist. The units where bathing facilities 
had been provided, separate arrangements existed for men and women. 

5*4. Canteens 

The. rules framed under the Mines Act, 1952 require every mine employ- 
ing 250 or more workers to provide, within the precincts of the mine, a canteen 
for tho use of workers. Standards of canteens have also been prescribed in 
the rules. The Survey results show that in the industry as a whole only about 
19 por cent, of the mines were under a statutory obligation to provide canteens 
and out of these, nearly 78 per cent, had provided canteens. In addition, 
nearly 26 per cent, of the mines which were under no obligation to provide 
canteens, had also done so. Thus, in the industry as a whole, the percentage 
of units which had provided canteens irrespective of whether they were under 
a legal obligation to provide or not, was about 40. Compliance with the law 
was cent, per cent, in all tho centres except Orissa where onlj* 50 per cent, 
of the mines under an obligation to provide canteens were providing them. 
In nearly 58 per cent, of tho mines which had canteens, managements them- 
selves ran tho canteens and in the rest (42%) the canteens wore run jointly by 
managements and workers. 

A noteworthy feature of tho canteens functioning in the industry was that 
nearly 76 per cent, served meals besides having arrangements for snacks, tea, 
coffee, etc. Tho rest sold only tea/coffee and snacks. Everywhere items 
were sold on a ‘no-profit no-loss’ basis. Prices were fixed by tho canteen 
managing committoes in nearly 61 per cent, of tho units and in the rest, super- 
visory staff of the canteens fixed the prices. In only 61 per cent, of the mines 
having canteens price list of items sold were displayed as required by law. 
Regular subsidy was being given by the managements of nearly 11 per cent, 
of the mines having canteens for meeting losses. 

General information collected on the location of the canteens indicates 
that tho position was good in almost all trie canteens, while hygienic conditions 
were generally satisfactory. 

5*5. Creches 

There was no statutory provision for the maintenance of creche at the 
time of tho enquiry by the Labour Investigation Committee and no creche 
facility existed in the mines surveyed by the Committee. At the time of the 
present Survey, however, all mines which employed women were under a sta- 
tutory obligation to provide creche facility for the use of children, under the 
ago of six, of their women workers. The Mines Creche Rules prescribe the 
standard of construction of creche buildings and items to be supplied to chil- 
dren. 
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The Survey results show that nearly 94 per cent, of the mines in the in- 
dustry were employing women workers and consequently were under a statu- 
tory obligation to provide creche for the use of children. Of these, only about 
59 per cent, had provided such facilities. Default ers were mostly small mines 
in Bihar (73%) , Mysore (21%) and also in the Residual Group (92%). The 
roason given by managements for not providing a crecho was that there were 
few women workers and that they were old and had no children needing creche 
facilities. As regards individual centres of concentrat ion the position in regard 
to the standard of creche varied considerably. Whereas toys were supplied 
in all the units in Bihar and the Residual Group, the compliance was only 
partial in the case of Orissa (54%) and Mysore ( 1 5%). Similarly, clean clothes, 
Boap, towels and milk and/or refreshments were found to be supplied in all the 
units in Bihar. In Orissa, clothes, soaps and refreshments/milk were supplied 
in all the units, while towels were supplied only in 77 per cent, of the units. 
In Mysore, clean clothes, soap and towels were supplied only in 15 per cent, of 
the units, but milk and/or refreshments were supplied in nearly 43 per cent. 
In the Residual Group, soap, t owels and milk and/or refreshments were given 
in all the units but no clean clothes were supplied in any of the units surveyed. 

In nearly 68 per cent;, of the mines having creches, the facilities were also 
extended to children of women workers employed through contractors. 

6-6. Lockers 

Iron ore mines in the country are not under any statutory obligation to 
provide lockers and none of the sampled units had provided them. 

6*7. Rest Shelters 

Tho rules framed under the Mines Act require every mine employing 150 
or more workers cn any day during the previous calendar year, to provide rest 
shelters unless they run a canteen as required by law. They also prescribe 
the standards of rest, shelters. In the industry in the country, as a whole, 
nearly 38 per cent, of the mines were under a legal obligation to provide rest 
shelters. The Survey results show that all the units had complied with the 
law. Of these mines, nearly 44 per cent, had provided separate rest shelters 
and the rest (56%) had canteens as well as rest shelters. However, only in 
about 32 per cent, of tho minos the rest shelters were of the prescribed standard, 
in the rest there were deficiencies of a varying nature. Usually rest shelters 
were ill lighted or ventilated. 

6*8. Medical Facilities 

The Labour Investigation Committee had covered only a few mines in 
the country and hence had given their views regarding the conditions in these 
mines. They had reported the existence of a well-equipped hospital at Noa- 
mundi mine, one hospital at Gua and 2 in Barbil. They had expressed the 
view that medical facilities in the mines visited by them were on the whole 
adequate. In view of the differences in the scope of the Committeo’s enquiry 
and the present Survey no comparat ive idea can be given of the conditions in 
regard to medical facilities then and at tho time of the present Survey. How- 
ever, the position existing at the time of this Survey is discussed below. 
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5-8-1. First-Aid Boxes or Cup Boards 

Under the rules framed under the Mines Act it is obligatory for each mine 
to keep first-aid boxes or cupboards containing the prescribed contents. The 
Survey results show that all the mines in the different centres in the country 
kept first-aid boxes or had cupboards for the use of their workers. Under the 
law such boxes or cupboards must be kept under trained first-aiders. How- 
ever, it was found that in the indust ry as a whole, such boxes were under the 
charge of trained first-aiders in only about 80 per oent. of the mines. In about 
7 per cent, of the mines, only a few first-aid boxes were kept under the charge 
of trained first-aiders, and in the rest (13%) there were no trained first-aiders 
at all. The defaulting mines were only in Mysore. In this centre, only in 
about 34 per cent, of the mines all the first-aid boxes were under the charge of 
trained first aiders, in another 22 per cent, only a few boxes were under the 
charge of trained first-aiders and in the rest (44%) none of the boxes was under 
the charge of trained first aiders. Everywhere first-aiders were trained under 
tho St. John’s Ambulance Scheme. 

As regards the standard of first-aid boxes, >t was found that in only about 
68 per cent, of the mines in the country the boxes contained the prescribed 
contents. The percentage of units where tho boxes were of the proscribed 
standard was cent, per cent, in Orissa, 81 in tho Residual Group, 42 in Bihar 
and only 22 in Mysore. 

5-8-2. Ambulance Rooms 

Tho Mines Rules require every mine employing 500 or more persons to 
provide and maintain an ambulance room and also prescribe the standard of 
such rooms. The Survey results show that in tho industry as a whole only 
about 19 per cent, of the mines were under a statutory obligation to provide 
ambulance rooms. Of these, only about 38 per (sent, had actually done so. 
In addition, 6 per cent, of t he mines, though not under a statutory obligation, 
were found to have provided ambulance rooms. Thus, in the industry as a 
whole the percentage of mines having an ambulance room was 13. Ambulance 
rooms were found to exist only in Bihar and the Residual Group. Even though 
there were a few units under a statutory obligation to provide ambulance 
rooms in Orissa. (30%) and Mysore (12%), there were no such facilities at all. 

The ambulance rooms, wherever maintained were under the charge of a 
full-time or a part-time doctor and also had ancillary staff. 

5-8-3. Hospitals/ Dispensaries 

There is no statutory obligation with regard to provision of hospital or 
dispensary facilities in iron ore mines. However, it was found that benevo- 
lent managements of nearly 20 per cent, of the mines in the country had pro- 
vided hospital or dispensary facilities for their employees. Tho percentage 
of mines having hospitals or dispensaries was 15 in Bihar, nearly 12 in Mysore 
and about 5 in Orissa. None of the mines covered in the Residual Group had 
any dispensary or hospital. 
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The hospitals/dispensarics wherever maintained were mostly under the 
charge of full-time doctors assisted by such staff as compounders, nurses, etc. 
Some of the mines, not having their own hospital or dispensary, had contract 
with some local medical practitioners or hospitals in the adjoining areas for the 
treatment of their workers. Such an arrangement existed in nearly 42 per cent, 
of the mines in Bihar, 22 per cent, in Mysore, 62 per cent, in Orissa, and nearly 
19 per cent, in the Residual Group or in 35 per cent, of the mines in the country 
as a whole. In addition, some ad hoc arrangement for the treatment of workers 
existed In Mysore and also in the Residual Group. In these mines the manage- 
ments either supplied medicines to needy workers or arranged for their treat- 
ment on an ad hoc basis. 

Since the industry employs a significant proportion of contract labour, 
information relating to medical facilities available to them was also collected 
during the Survey. The results reveal thet the facilities were available to con- 
tract labour in the same manner as were available to direct labour in nearly 65 
per cent, of the total number of mines employing contract labour and providing 
medical facilities. 


(h) Non-obligatory 


5 *9. Recreation Facilities 

The Labour Investigation Committee reported the existence of arrange- 
ments for sports, swimming baths, tennis, badminton and football in a few 
mines surveyed by them. The present Survey shows that recreation facilities 
existed in nearly 57 per cent, of the iron ore mines in the country. 

Recreation facilities were reported in all the units surveyed in Orissa, 78 
per cent, of the mines in Mysoro, 31 per cent, in the Residual Group and in only 
15 per cent, in Bihar. Generally the mines which had not provided these faci- 
lities were small establishments. 

In Bihar, Orissa and the Residual Group, the facilities provided in the con- 
cerned units were generally in the form of indoor games, out-door games as 
well as cultural programmes on festive occasions. Of the mines providing such 
facilities in Mysore, 15 per cent, had arrangements for indoor and out -door 
games and the rest (85%) organised only religious programmes on festive 
occasions. Thus, in the industry as a whole the position was that of the mines 
providing recreation facil’ties, 28 per cent, had arrangements for indoor games 
and out-door games, 37 per cent, for indoor games, out-door game? as well as 
cultural programmes, and the rest (35%) only for religious programme such 
as 'puja'. 

Expenses on the above items were met entirely by the managements of 
the mines in the Residual Group. In Mysore, 85 per cent, of such mines met the 
cost themselvos and in the rest from the Welfaro Funds. Similarly, in nearly 
85 per cent, of the mines in Orissa, the expenses were met by the management*, 
and in the rest (15%) jointly by the managements and workers. In Bihar, on 
the other hand, the entire expenses were met jointly by the employers and 
workers only. 
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5*10. Educational Facilities 

At the time when the Labour Investigation Committee conducted their 
enquiry, there was one middle school at Noamundi, one upper primary school 
at Gorumahisnni and one lower primary school at Gua for the education of 
workers’ children. No information for the country as a wholo is available in the 
Report of the Committee. The findings of the present Survey show that in the 
industry in the country, as a whole, educational facilities existed in only about 
20 per cent, of the mines. As regards individual centres, the percentage of units 
providing schools was 54 in Orissa, 15 in Bihar and 11 in Mysore. None of the 
sampled units in the Residual Group provided any educational facilities. 

Except in the case of Mysore, where there were lower middle schools, only 
primary schools were provided by all the mines in other centres. Education 
was free in all these schools. In a few mines in Orissa, articles such as slates, 
books, etc., wore also supplied free to children. Such units accounted for nearly 
31 per cent, of the mines providing educational facilities in the industry as a 
wholo. 

5*11. Adult Education 

Except in one sampled unit in Bihar, where there was an adult education 
centre, this facility was entirely absent in the industry. 

5-12. Other Facilities 

6* 12-1. Grainshops 

Arrangements for the sale of food-grains through grainshops existed in 
all the mines in Orissa and : n about 15 per cent, of the mines in Bihar. In these 
mines grains were supplied at subsidised rates. In other centres, no such 
facility existed. Thus, it is est mated that in the country as a whole grain- 
shops existed in about 2 '9 per cent, of the mines. 

5-12-2. Co-operative Stores? Credit Societies 

Co-operative store for the supply of food and other articles was reported 
only in one sampled unit in Bihar and in other centres they were totally absent. 
Similarly, co-operative store-cum-credit society was found to exist only in 
one sampled unit in Mysore. 

5 13. Transport Facilities 

With the exception of one large mine in Bihar, no other mine in the country 
was found to have made transport arrangements for bringing workers from their 
residence to work-sites and back. 

5-14. Housing 

The Labour Investigation Committee during the course of their enquiry 
noticed that housing was provided by the companies as well as by the contrac- 
tors. The Committee observed that the housing provided by the companies was 
mostly satisfactory but that provided by the contractors was poor. Data relat- 
ing to housing facilities provided by the employers at the time of the present 
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Survey show that in the industry as a whole housing facilities existed in nearly 
88 per cent, of the mines in the country. The following Statement (6*2) gives 
details for the different centres: 

Statement 5*2 

Proportion' of Iron Mines Providing Housing Accommodation to their Employees — • 

1962-63 


Centra 


Per- 
oentage 
Number of 
of minea 
mines provi- 
ding 
houses 


Esti- Percentage of houses -with Esti- 


mated t 
number 

One 

X 

Two 

Three 

-^mated 

number 

of 

room 

rooms 

rooms 

of 

houses 

provided 



or more 

workers 
in the 
industry 
as on 


Per- 

centage 

of 

workers 
out of 
Col. (8), 
who 
were 


30th allotted 
Juno, houses 
1962 by the 
mana- 
gements 


(i) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(») 

1. Bihar .. 


13 

1000 

3,460 

86-9 

12-6 

1-6 

8,667 

68-7 

2. Mysore 

3. Orissa . . 


26 

77-9 

1,863 

83-3 

12-7 

40 

4,076 

61-6 


23 

100 0 

7,472 

92-8 

6*9 

13 

14,109 

44 3 

4. Residual 


24 

81-2 

641 

87-5 

3-1 

9-4 

6,018 

16 1 

5. All-India 


86 

88*1 

13,426 

89-4 

8-5 

2-1 

31,870 

46-8 


It is evident from the statistics given in Statement 5 ■ 2 that about 89 per 
cent, of the estimated total number of houses were single room tenements, 8-5 
per cent, had 2 rooms and the rest had three or more rooms. Single room tene- 
ments were usually given to ordinary production workers and those with 2 
rooms to clerical and other supervisory staff. Managerial personnel were 
invariably enjoying better accommodation facilities. 


In terms of proportion of workors housed, it is estimated that in the in- 
dustry as a whole out of an estimated total number of 31,870 employees in 
June 1962, almost 46 per cent, had been allotted housing accommodation by 
the employers. 


Ih the matter of providing accommodation to employees, managerial per- 
sonnel and staff got preference over others for whom the extent of housing 
always depended upon the availability of the houses. Housing accommodation 
wherever provided was all free of rent. 






Chapter VI 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

When the Labour Investigation Committee conducted their investigation, 
workers in iron ore mines had security against accidents by virtue of the pro- 
visions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. Women workers, in addition, 
were entitled to maternity benefits under the Mines Maternity Benefits Act, 
1941. Largely as a result of statutory measures adopted by the Government of 
India and to a certain extent, as a result of adjudication awards, workers 
employed in the industry now enjoy a fair measure of social security. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs trace the main developments and describe the existing posi- 
tion in the industry. 

6-1. Provident Fund 

At the time of enquiry by the Labour Investigation Committee virtually 
none of the iron ore mines had any provident fund schemes. The Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act, 1952 was extended to this industry on 30th November, 
1957. Analysis of the information relating to the year of introduction of the 
provident fund schemes in the units surveyed shows that except in one* 
sampled unit in Bihar, in all other units the provident fund scheme.' were in- 
troduced only after the industry was brought under the scope of the Employees’ 
Provident Funds Act, in 1957. Data collected during the course of the Survey 
show that provident fund schemes existed in about 78 per cent, of the mines 
in the country. Details are given in the following Statement 6-1: 

Statement 6-1 

Estimated Proportion of Iron Ore Mines Having Provident Funds in 1962-63 




Estimated Percentage distribution of units 
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in the 
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schemes 

Fund 

sohei&e 

industry 

members 




scheme 

as well 


on 30th 

of provi- 





as other 


Juno, 

dent 





schemes 


1962 

funds 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

W 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1. Bihar 

13 

36*6 

67-9 

.. 

42- 1 

8,667 

82-8 

2. Mysore . . 

26 

77-9 

100-0 

. » 



12*8 

3. Orissa 

23 

100-0 

100-0 

• | 

• . 

14,109 


4. Residual . . 

24 

81*2 

100 0 

• • 

• . 

6,018 

34*2 

6. All-India 

83 

78-6 

97-0 

• • 

3-0 

31,870 

48*1 


♦One of the sampled units in Orissa also had introduced its own provident fund scheme 
in 11)35, but the benefit was restrictel to only managerial and senior technical personnel and 
other staff and workers did not get the benefits* 
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As would be seen from the Statement of the mines having provident funds, 
97 per cent, had the statutory schemes. Consequently, the categories of workers 
covered, rate of contribution and qualifying conditions fixed for becoming mem- 
bers of provident funds were all in accordance with the provisions of the scheme 
framed under the Employees’ Provident Fund Act. Only one of the sampled 
mines in Bihar had a provident fund scheme of its own. It was allowed to con- 
tinue its scheme as its provisions were more favourable to workers. Under this 
scheme the rate of contribution was 8 per cent., as against 6J per cent, pres- 
cribed under the statutory scheme. 

The main reasons for the low proportion of the units having provident fund 
schemes and also a very low proportion of workers who were enjoying the pro- 
vident fund benefits in somo of the centres were: — 

(i) frequent closures of the iron ore mines or changing of line of pro- 
duction (e.g., switching over from extraction of iron oro to man- 
ganese ore) by the managements; 

(ii) high labour turnover; and 

(Hi) employment of largo number of workers purely on a casual or 
temporary basis for short durations. 

On the basis of the statistics collected, it is estimated that out of a total 
number of 31,870 employees in June, 1962, about 48 per cent, were members of 
provident funds. The proportion of workers enjoying provident fund, was the 
highest (83 per cent.) in Bihar and the lowest (13 per cent.) in Mysoro. 

6*2. Pension 

None of the sampled units was found to be having any pension scheme for 
their employees. 

6*3. Gratuity 

Gratuity schemes were found to exist in a few mines in all the centres 
except those in the Residual Group. The percentage of mines having gratuity 
scheme was nearly 10 in the industry in the country as a whole. The following 
Statement 6-2 gives details in respect of dilferent centres. 

Statement 6-2 


Proportion of Iron Ore Mines Having Gratuity Schemes, 1962-63 


Centre 

Number 

of 

mines 

Percentage 

of 

mines 

having 

gratuity 

schemes 

Percentage of mines having gratuity 
schemes and paying gratuity on 

Death 

Retire- 

ment 

Resigna- 

tion 

■ 

Termina- 
tion of 
service by 
employers 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(0) 

(7) 

1. Bihar 

13 

15 4 

1000 

100- 0 


100*0 

2. Mysore 

20 

11-5 

100 0 

100 0 

. . 

. . 

8. Orissa 

23 

15*2 

100- 0 

100 0 

100- 0 

100- 0 

4. Residual 

24 


, . 


m # 

. , 

5. All-India 

86 

9 9 

100 0 

100 0 

41*2 

04*7 


All the schemes existing in the different centres were of a regular nature. 
Since the qualifying conditions, rate of payment, etc., differed as between the 
different centres, they are discussed below separately for each centre. 
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(а) Bihar— In all the concerned mines gratuity was being paid by the 
managements in the case of death, retirement or termination of service. The 
number of years of qualifying scrvico was 15 in the case of retirement and 10 in 
the case of death or termination of service by managements. The rate of pay- 
ment was usually J month’s wages for every completed year of service upto 20 
years of service, plus £ month’s wages for each completed year of service bet- 
ween 21 and 25 years and an extra half a month s wages for each year of service 
between 25 and 30 years. Employees who had a service of over 30 years received 
gratuity at the rate of f month’s wages for every completed year of service. 
The gratuity scheme was applicable to direct labour only and contract labour 
did not get this benefit. 

(б) Mysore — In the unit where the system was in vogue, gratuity was pay- 
able to all categories of workers directly employed (i.e., excluding contract 
labour) at the rate of half a month’s pay for each completed year of service 
subject to a maximum of 15 months’ pay. The maximum amount of gratuity 
was fixed at Its. 10,000. The qualifying service fixed was completion of 15 years 
of service. Gratuity was payable on retirement or death. No gratuity was allow- 
ed in the case of dismissal of workers or on vohintary resignation, unless resig- 
nation was on account of ill-health. 

(c) Orissa -In the unit where there was a scheme, gratuity was payable in 
accordance with the agreement reached between workers and employers. The 
minimum qualifying period of service fixed was 15 years and the rate of pay- 
ment was 15 days’ basic wages in t he case of daily-rated workers and half a 
month’s salary in the case of monthly-rated workers, subject to a maximum of 
15 months’ wages or salary, as the case may be. Gratuity was payable on death, 
retirement, resignation or termination of services by managements on grounds 
of ill-health. Dismissal of workers was not considered for purposes of gratuity. 

6*4 Maternity Benefits 

Women workers employed in the iron ore mines were at the tirao of the 
present Survey entitled to maternity benefits under the provisions of the 
Minos Maternity Benefits Act, 1941.* The qualifying condition was 6 months’ 
service preceding the day of delivery. The rate of payment was annas 12 (Re. 
0-75) per day for a total period of 8 weeks. Data collected during the Survey 
relating to maternity benefits are given in the following Statement. 

Statement 6-3 

Proportion of Iron Ore Mines Which Pti’d and Women who Received 
Maternity Benefits in 1962-63 

Percentage of mines Estimated Percentage 
employing women number of of women 

, women paid 

Total Which paid employed maternity 
maternity benefits 

benefit 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«> 

1. B ha r 

13 

67-7 

26-7 

1,915 

32-0 

2. Mysore 

26 

100-0 

. , 

1,002 


3. Orissa 

23 

100-0 

76*8 

4,582 

16*5 

4. Residual 

24 

100-0 

16-7 

475 

4*2 

6. All-India 

86 

93-6 

29-4 

7,974 

17*4 


*With effect from 1st November, 1963, the Maternity Benefit Act, 1961 has been made 
applicable to the mines. 


Centre 


Number 
of mines 
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Since the payment of maternity benefits was regulated by law, the quali- 
fying conditions, rate of payment, etc., were in accordance with the Law. In 
fael , in somo of the centres (e.g., Orissa) women workers were j>aid, in addition 
to cash payment of lie. 0-75 per day, a maternity bonus at the rate of Its. 3. Ln 
Bihar, women were allowed rice concession also in addition to cash benefit. 

It will be seen from Statement 6*3 that, no case of maternity benefit was 
reported in Mysore even though women were employed in all the mines. The 
main reason for 1 his seems to be the fact t hat a good majorit y of workers weie 
casual with a brief duration of service. 

‘6*5. I talus trial Accidents 

During the. course of the Survey information was collected regarding 
accidents wlrcli occurred during the year 19(31. It is estimated that in the 
industry as .a whrje. industrial accidents occurred in nearly 20 per cent of the 
mme;. The percentage was 12 in Mysore, 15 each in Bihar and Orissa and 35 
in the I { e .:dual Group. The. following Statement (i* 1 gives the nature and rate 
-of ac.cade.nfs per thousand workers in the different centres. 

Statkmkxt 0*t 

I'jsf; netted trbnif of ItWAvyw litr-dr.,] >/,. A ret dan O bff Nature of 

!• . nt'-jifs t ,i flu' Iron On Mc'nn<; /ndtfsfr// -Htfil 
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(1) 

(2) 

i-‘i) 

C) 

(S) 

(«>) 

1. Bihar 

:i>,222 

0 -50 

3 23 

14*77 

l s 

2. My so iv 

4.5S0 


! on 

4* 30 

5-15 

3. Orissa 

1 0.400 

0 2 1 


33 * 31) 

33 tin 

4. Residual 

3,51)1 


. . 

412*14 

412 14 

5. All- India 

37,Sf»5 

0*27 

I 00 

00- 7 

02*04 

Accidents iv 

Mill mg ill de li ii 

;-..id j>»*rm;i- 

lent disability constituted 

a \ '-ry 

small proportion 

and temporary 

disability account tul for 

almost all th 

e ca^es 


of accidents in (.he different centres. 

6*6. Occupational Diseases 

Except for a few mines in Mysore, no oilier mine in any other centre re- 
ported the existence of occupational diseases. Ln Mysore, thcoccupa 1 sal 
disease reported was silicons. The proce.s-.es which caused i lie disease w re 
reported to bo blasting and drilling. No compensation was paid in (he ease of 
this disease in any of the units during 19(32. 
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Chaptkk VII 


I ND I’STR r AL RE J JIT I O N\S 

During the post-wur yean-’, specially since the country gained Independence, 
considerable atlcntion has been paid to the promotion ei‘ industrial peace and' 
the creation of favourable atmosphere for the growth of healthy labour-mana- 
gement relations. The activities of CJovernment in this contexr were not con- 
fined merely to < he enactment of laws for speedy sett lenient of disputes, fi anting 
of standing orders, constitution of works or joint committees, appointment of 
Labour or Welfare 0 dicers, but extended to measures designed to promote the 
growth of healthy trade unit nism and encourage direct negotiations. The 
following paragraphs briefly describe some of the aspects of industrial relations 
in t he indnst ry at t he time of t he Survey. 

7-1. Industrial Disputes 

Separate statistics relating to industrial disputes are available for the Iron 
Ore Mining Industrv oulv from 1P"»5) and thevare givei. below. 

Statement 7* 1 

Industrial Disputes in Iron Ore Minim/ Industry Sinr,' !!)■', 




Year 



Number nf 
disputes 

Number nf 
w< »rkors 
involved 

Number of 
tnau-duyd 
lost 



<d 



(-’) 

CL 

W 

195U 





5 

4,701 

49.979 

1900 


. . 


. . 

3 

2.090 

59.910 

1901 


. . 


. . 

1 

75 

0d> 

1902 


. . 

• • 

. . 

%» 

00 i 

0,041 

1903 


•• 

• • 

• • 

5 

1 .023 

2,340 


Some ---Indian Labour "dwt i-t-i. >. 


It will be observed t fiat man-days lust during' I9n9 an« I wviv considerable. 

The main factor responsible for a heavy loss of man-days during 19o9 was a 
strike in a IV*w mines in Bihar on account, of protest against the managements 
for non-payment. of bonus at the increased rate. The high figure of man-days lost, 
in 19(50 is attributable to a major strike in a largo mint' in Orissa. in 19G0 to 
secure fulfilment of certain demands, including the demand for abolition c.t 
contract labour. This strike alone caused a loss of over oO thousand man-days. 
Barring these, it would appear that the industry has been enjoying more or less 
peaceful industrial relations. 

7-2. Trade Unionism 

There is no reference in the report of the Labour Investigation Committee 
about the. existence' of any trade unions in the industry at the time of their 
survey. Perhaps nothing worth mentioning existed at that tinu. Information 
concerning trade unions collected during the course of this Survey shows that 
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in the industry as a whole, nearly 25 per cent, of the mines had trade unions. 
The following Statement gives details of trade unions, their membership, etc., 
in the different centres. 


Statkmkxt 7*2 

Extent of Trade Unionism in Iron Ore Mines, 1962-63 


Centre 

Number 
of mines 

Percentage 
of mines 
whore 
workers 
were 
members 
of trade 
unions 

Estimated 
No, of 
workers 
employed 
in the 
industry 
on 30-6-62 

Percentage 
of workers 
who were 
members 
of trade 
unions 

Percentage 
of unite 
where 

unions were 
recognised 
by the 
manage- 
ments 

fi) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1. Bibar 


13 

15 4 

8,667 

99*7 

100*0 

2. Mysore 

, , 

26 

11 5 

4,07ft 

8* i 

100 0 

3. Orissa 

# , 

23 

53 ft 

14,109 

17*1 

71 • ft 

4. Residual 

m # 

24 

16-7 

5,018 

40 9 


5. All-India . . 

• • 

86 

24* ft 

31,870 

42*2 

64 8 


The proportion of mines where workers were unionised was the highest 
(54%) in Orissa, and in all other centres, it ranged from 12 per cent, in Mysore 
to 17 per cent, iu the Residual Group. Viewed from the point of extent, of trade 
unionism among workers, the Survey results show that the proportion of workers 
who were members of trade, unions was t he highest in Bihar where almost all 
workers were reported to be members of trade unions. The next important 
centre was the Residual Group where about 41 per cent, of the workers were 
members of unions. In Orissa and Mysore, only a small proportion of workers 
lmd joined unions. The chief reason for the low percentage of membership 
seems to be preponderance of contract labour in Orissa and predominance of 
casual labour in Mysore. 

Bccogmtion of trade unions was accorded by all the concerned manage- 
ments of mines in Bihar and Mysore. In Orissa only about 72 per cent, of the 
mines had recognised the unions. Not a single management of the sampled 
mines in the Residual Group had accorded recog nit ion to u nious of t he ir workers . 
The main reason adduced by the managements in this centre was that the 
unions had not approached them for any recognition. 

As regards the aetb'dios of trade unions, it was found that in all the cen- 
tres they were mainly engaged in securing claims under the various labour laws. 
A few unions in Orissa ami Mysore, however, were found to be devoting consi- 
derable attention to the welfare of workers, imparting of adult education, pro- 
vision of recreational facilities and giving of iinancial aid in the form of loan or 
donation to their distressed members, etc. The unions in Mysore were reported 
to be not only taking active interest iu all matters of labour welfare but also 
contributing towards maintenance of industrial peace. In Bihar some of the 
unions were giving financial relief to their members in times of need. 



Chapter VII 


INDUSTR I A L RE] AT I ONS 

During the post-war years', specially since the country gained Independence, 
considerable attention lias been paid to the promotion cf industrial peace and 
tiie creation of favourable atmosphere for the growth of healthy labour-mana- 
gement relations. The activities of (government in this context were not con- 
fined merely to t he enact ment of laws for speedy sett lemon t of disputes, fiaming 
of standing orders, constitution of works or joint committees, appointment ot‘ 
Labour or Welfare Officers, but extended to measures designed to promote I he 
growth of healthy trade unit nism and encourage direct negotiations. The 
following paragraphs briefly describe some of the aspects of industrial relations 
in the industry at the time of the Survey. 

7-1. hull's! rial Disputes 

•Separate statist i<s relating to industrial disputes are. available for the Iron 
Ore Mining Industry only from 1959 and they are giver, below. 

Statement 7*1 

Industrial Disputes in Iron Ore Minin;/ f whist n/ Si err 
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1959 
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4,701 

49.979 

I960 

m m # # 


3 

2,09(5 

59,910 

1901 



1 

75 

0o«> 

1902 

• • • • 


o 

00 i 

0,0 U 

1903 

• • 


3 

1,023 

2,340 
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It will be observed that man-days lost during’ 1959 and 19t><> were considerable. 
The main factor responsible for a heavy loss of man-da y> during 1959 was a 
strike, in a lew mines in Bihar on account of protest agaiiiM. the managements 
for non-payment, of bonus at the increased rate. The high figure of man-days lost 
in 19(50 is attributable to a major strike in a large mine in Orissa in I960 to 
secure fulfilment of certain demands, including the demand for abolition cf 
contract labour. This strike alone caused a loss of over 50 thousand man-days. 
Barring these, it would appear that the industry has been enjoying more or less 
peaceful industrial relations. 


7*2. Trade Unionism 

There is no reference in the report of the Labour Investigation Committee 
about the existence of any trade unions in the industry at the time of their 
survey. Perhaps nothing worth mentioning existed at that tinu. Information, 
concerning trade, unions collected during the course of this Survey shows that 
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in the. industry as a whole, nearly 25 per cent, of the mines had trade unions. 
The following Statement gives details of trade unions, their membership, etc., 
in the different centres. 


Statkmkxt 7*2 

Extent of Trade Unionism in Iron Ore Mines, 1902-63 


Centre 

Number 
of mines 

Percentage 
of mines 
where 
workers 
were 
members 
of trade 
unions 

Estimated 
No. of 
workers 
employed 
in the 
industry 
on 30-6-62 

Percentage 
of workers 
who were 
members 
of trade 
unions 

Percentage 
of units 
where 

unions were 
recognised 
by the 
manage- 
ments 

(i) 


(2) 

(3) 

G) 

(5) 

(6) 

1. Bibar < . 


13 

15*4 

8,667 

99 7 

1000 

2. My&ore 

, . 

26 

IIS 

4,076 

8 '5 

100 0 

3. Orissa 

, , 

23 

53 6 

14,109 

171 

71 6 

4. Residual 

. . 

24 

16*7 

5,018 

40-9 


5. AlMndia .. 

• • 

36 

24 8 

31,870 

42-2 

64 8 


The proportion of mines where workers wore unionised was the highest 
(54%) in Orissa, and in all other centres, it ranged from 12 per cent, in Mysore 
to 17 per cent, in the Residual Group. Viewed from the point of extent of trade 
unionism among workers, the Survey results show that the proportion of workers 
who were members of trade unions was the highest in Bihar where almost all 
workers were reported to be members of trade unions. The next important 
centre was the Residual Group where about 41 per cent, of the workers were 
members of unions. In Orissa and Mysore, only a small proportion of workers 
had joined unions. The chief reason for the low percentage of membership 
seems to be preponderance of contract labour in Orissa and predominance of 
casual labour in Mysore. 

Recognition of trade unions was accorded by all the concerned manage- 
ments of mines in Bihar and Mysore. In Orissa only about 72 per cent, of the 
mines had recognised the unions. Not a single management of the sampled 
mines in the Residual Group had accorded recognition to unions of their workers. 
The main reason adduced by the managements in this centre was that the 
unions had not approached them for any recognition. 

As regards the act i” : ties of trade unions, it was found that in all the cen- 
tres they were mainly engaged in securing claims under the various labour laws. 
A few unions in Orissa and Mysore, however, were found to be devoting consi- 
derable attention to the welfare of workers, imparting of adult education, pro- 
vision of recreational facilities and giving of financial aid in the form of loan or 
donation to their distressed members, etc. The unions in Mysore were reported 
to be not only taking active interest in all matters of labour welfare but also 
contributing towards maintenance of industrial peace. In Bihar some of the 
unions were giving financial relief to their members in times of need. 
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7*3. Agreements 

Collective agreements were reported only from some large mines in Orissa 
and Mysore. The agreements concluded in these mines covered some major 
items such as revision of wages, payment of bonus and gratuity, and also covered 
matters like leave and holidays with pay. 

7*4. Standing Orders 

Under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, all mines 
employing 100 or more workers are required to frame standing orders for their 
employees. The Survey results show that in the industry as a whole, nearly 
50 per cent, of the mines were under a statutory obligation to frame standing 
orders and all of them had done so. In addition, about 15 per cent, of the mines, 
though not statutorily obliged, had also framed standing orders. Thus it is 
estimated that nearly 65 per cent, of the iron ore mines had standing orders. 
The standing orders, wherever framed, covered all categories of employees, and 
were duly certified by the competent authorities. 

7-5. Welfare Officers 

Under the Mines Rules, every mine wherein 500 or more workers are 
ordinarily employed should appoint a suitably qualified person as a welfare 
officer. The Rules also prescribe qualifications, duties, etc., of welfare officers. 
On the basis of the information collected during the Survey, it is estimated 
that in the industry as a whole nearly ]9 per cent . of the mines were statutovilv 
obliged to appoint welfare officers, and out of these, 78 per cent, had appoint cd 
welfare officers. The units which were statutorily obliged but did not appoint 
any welfare officer were in Orissa. The reason given by the concerned manage- 
ments was that in their mines majority of the workers were contract labour and 
that workers engaged through contractors were controlled by the contractors 
and as such appointment of a welfare officer was not necessary. The duties of 
the welfare officers, wherever appointed, wero generally the same as prescribed 
in the Mines Rules. 

7*6. Works Committees 

Under the Industrial Disputes Aet, 1947, it is necessary for all establish- 
ments employing 100 or more workers to constitute works committees. The 
Survey results show that in the industry as a whole nearly 50 per cent, of the 
mines were under a statutory obligation constitute works committees and 
out of these, 78 per cent, had actually formed such committees. All the mines 
surveyed in Bihar and the Residual Group, which were under a legal obligation 
to constitute works committees, had complied with the law. In Orissa and 
Mysore the compliance was only partial, the percentage of units having works 
committee being 72 and 34 respectively. The reason given by the defaulting 
managements was that they employed large number of contract labour who 
were controlled by the contractors, and as such constitution of works committees 
was not considered necessary. There was no works co mmi ttee in any mine 
which was not under a legal obligation. 

The general impression gathered during the Survey was that in most of the 
centres the committees were not functioning satisfactorily. It was repeated 
th at in some of the mines meetings were not oonv^ned as frequently as required 
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In some cases even if meetings were convened there was no quorum showing; 
the lack of interest of the parties. It was reported by some of the managements 
that workers were not taking interest in works committees. 

In mines whore these committees were functioning satisfactorily, items- 
gcnerally discussed related to day-to-day improvement of working conditions* 
welfare facilities, etc. Decisions taken were generally reported to have been, 
implemented by the managements. 

7-7. Other CommiWxs 

Except for safety committees in a very few units in Bihar and Orissa, no* 
production or any other committee was found to exist in the industry. The main 
functions of the Safety Committees, which had representatives of managements- 
as well as workers, was to propagate safety measures among workers. 

None of the sampled units had associated their workers for the participa- 
tion in the managements. 

7-8. Grievance Procedure 

Except for the provisions contained in the Standing Orders, wherever 
they existed, rarely any of the mines surveyed was found to have prescribed 
any definite procedure for the redress of the grievances of workers. The general 
practice in all the mines, including those where there were standing orders,, 
was that oral complaints were lodged with supervisors who usually settled them. 
Rarely cases were taken to the manager or owner of the mine. No time limit was- 
found to have been fixed for the disposal of the complaints or for appeal. 



Chapter VIII 
LABOUR COST 

Information pertaining to labour cost was collected from sampled estab- 
lishments during the course of the present Survey, in respect of the employees. , 
covered under the Mines Act and receiving less than Rs. 400 per month as wages 
This was in pursuance, of the decision taken by the Study Group on Wage Costs 
appointed by the Ministry of Labour and Employment in 1959. The enquiry 
pertaining to labour cost was modelled on t he lines of the. Study of Labour Costs 
in the European Industry, made by the International Labour Office in 1950, 
with such modifications as were considered necessary in the. light of conditions 
in India. For instance, in view of the fact that in India wages are paid on tho 
basis ol’days instead of hours, data were collected in respect of ‘man-days’ instead 
of ‘man-hours'. Similarly, it was found in the. course of the pilot enquiry that, 
except for a very few establishments, separate records of premium payments 
made for leave or holidays, or for days ‘not worked’ were not maintained and 
hence these were dropped as separate items and payments made for them were 
recorded under ‘basic wages'. Certain additions were made in the list either on 
the basis of the decisions of the Study Group referred to above, or to elicit 
separate information on some of the items on which employers have to incur 
expenses under labour laws in force in the country, e.g., lay-off, retrenchment 
compensation, etc. 

The Survey was launched in October, 1962 and completed in September, 
1963. With a view to maintaining comparability of the data and ensuring uni- 
formity, it was decided to collect data, as far as possible, for the year ending 
with the specified date, viz., 30th June, 1962. However, in view of the fact 
that financial years of the establishments do not generally coincide with the 
year ending with the specified date of the Survey, and since they also differed 
from unit to unit and area t.o area, the field staff were instructed that wherever 
it was difficult to cull out the information for the above period, they should 
collect the data for tho latest period of 12 months for which information was 
available subject to the condition that the data so collected should, as far as 
possible, cover a major part of the twelve months ending on the specific date. 
Consequently, data were collected for a period of 12 months ending with the 
specified date or a major portion of which kill during the year ending with the 
specified date. 

It may also be mentioned here that with a view to forming a better estimate 
•of labour cost, salaries and allowances, etc., of those persons who were employed 
in connection with any welfare item, amenity, etc., even though they were 
covered under the Mines Act and were receiving less than Rs. 400 per month, 
were not included in the general heads “Wages”, •“Bonuses” and “Other Cash 
Payments” along with the similar amounts paid to workers who came within 
the scope of the study. Expenses incurred in connection with such persons were 
recorded against the item for which they were employed. Similarly, the man-days 
worked by such persons were also excluded from the general head ‘man-days’. 
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8*1. Labour Cost per Man-day Worked 

The following Statement 8 ■ 1 gives the estimated labour cost jwsr man-day 
worked in various centres: - - 

Statkmknt 8*1 

Labour Cost. Per Man-day Worked hi 1 ron Ore Mines in 1061-02 

(fn Rupcos) 


Centro 


Labour cost 
per man-day 
worked 


( 1 ) 

1. Bihar 

2. Mysore 

3. Orissa 

4. Residual 
-5. All- India 


( 2 ) 


4*50 

308 

2- 77 

3- 76 
3 29 


T he ns* i mated labour cost per man-day worked in the Iron Ore Mining 
Industry in the country, as a whole, was Rs. 3-29. The labour cost per man-day 
worked was the. highest in Bihar (Rs. f -50) and the lowest (Its. 2*77) in Orissa. 

S' 2 . Component's of Labour Cost. 

The following Statement 8-2 shows the break-up of labour cost by com- 
ponents in the various centres: - 

Statkmknt 8*2 

Labour Cost Per Man-din Worked by Components 


Centre 

Wages 

Premium 
pay for 
overtime 
and late 
shifts 

Bonuses 

Other 

cask 

payments 

Payments 

in 

kind 

Social 

security 

contribu- 

tions 

- A 






I ' 

Obligatory 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. Bihar 

2-84 

(63-11) 

0 23 
(5-11) 

0-36 
(8 00) 

0 01 
(0-22) 

0-36 

(8-00) 

old 

(4-22) 

2. Mysore 

2-48 

(80-52) 

003 

(0-97) 

0-13 

(4-22) 

0-05 

(1-62) 

a 

0 08 
(2' 60) 

3. Orissa 

2-03 

(73-29) 

001 

(0-36) 

005 
(1 ' 81) 

0-03 

(1*08) 

0-19 

(6-86) 

007 

(2 S3) 

4. Residual 

-3*22 

(85-64) 


0-03 
(0- 80) 

0-01 

(0-26) 

a 

006 

(1-33) 

3. All-India 

2-39 

(72-64) 

0-05 

(1-52) 

0-12 

(3-05) 

0-03 

(0-91) 

0-19 

(5-78) 

010 
(3 04) 
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Statement 8’ 2 — contd, 


(In Rupees) 


Social security 



Other 




contribu- 


Direct 

payments 

Others 

Total 

Centre 

tions 

Subsidies benefits 

related to 




^ 



labour cost 




Non- Obligatory 







8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

' 13 

1. Bihar 

001 

0*47 

.. 

* 

003 

4* SO- 


(0-22) 

(10*45) 



(0*67) 

tl 00 *00) 

2. Mysore 

. . 

0*28 

* 

* 

0*03 

3*08 



(9*09) 



(0*98) 

(100*00)' 

3. Orissa 

* 

0*31 

, , 

0*07 

0*01 

2-77 



(11*19) 


(2-52) 

(0*36) 

(100-00) 

4. Residual 

. . . . 

0*44 

. . 

* 

0*0 

3-76 



(11*70) 



(0*27) 

(10000) 

5. All-India 

* 

0*35 

* 

0 04 

0*02 

3 29 



(10*64) 


(1*21) 

(0*61) 

(100-00) 

Note — 

Figures in brackets are percentages. 






•Indicates that the expenses were less than Re. 0*005. 

8*2*1. Wages 

The term ‘wages’ includes basic wage, dearness allowance, consolidated 
wages, incentive or production bonus and attendance bonus. The Bureau 
desired to collect under t his head separate data in respect of man-days actually 
worked and man-days not worked but paid for. But, in the course of the pilot 
enquiry, it was found that most of the employers did not maintain separate 
records of payments made for the. days worked and for leave and holiday 
periods. Consequently, the amount of wages recorded included the sums paid 
for the days worked as well as for the days not worked but paid for. 

It is evident from Statement 8 ■ 2 that the component ‘wages’ alone accoun- 
ted for about 73 per cent, of the total labour cost. It would also be seen that 
this proportion was the highest in the Residual Group (86%) and the lowest 
in Bihar (63%). In the case of Mysoro and Orissa, it was 81 per cent, and 73 
per cent, respectively. Statement 8*3 gives the break-up of wages cost by sub- 
components. 

Statement 8*3 


Break-up of Wages Cost by Sub-Components 

(In Rupees) 


Centre 


Basic wage 
and dearness 
allowance or 
consolidated 
wages 

Incentive 

or 

production 

bonus 

Attendance 

bonus 

Total 

(i) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

Bihar . . 

mrm 

2-84 



2.84 



(100*00) 

* 


(100*00) 

Mysoro 

• • 

.. 2-44 

0-03 

0*01 

2*48 



(98-39) 

(1*21) 

(0*40) 

(100*00) 

Orissa . . 

# # 

2 01 

0*02 

* 

2*03 



(99*01) 

(0*99) 


(100*00) 

.Residual 

• • 

3*22 

. . 

. , 

3*22 



(100-00) 



(100*00) 

All-India 

• • 

2-37 

001 

001 

2*39 



(99- 16) 

(0-42) 

(0-42) 

(100*00) 


Noth — Figures in brackets are percentages. 
•Indicates that the expenses were less than Re. 0*005. 
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Basic wages, dearness allowance, wherever such an allowance was paid separa^ 
tely and consolidated wages alone accounted for nearly 99-2 per cent, of the 
total wage C03t and the rest was shared by incentive and production bonus. 
In Bihar and the Residual Group, basic wages, dearness allowance and coil' 
solidated wages were more or less the sole components. Attendance bonus 
constituted an insignificant proportion of the total wage cost in the country 
as a whole. 

8-2-2. Premium Pay for Overtime and Late Shifts 

Under this group, only the premium part of tho pay for overt im? work, 
late shifts or work on holidays, etc., was collected. This wa y the amount 
received by the workers in addition to their normal pay. For instance, if 
a worker was paid one and a half t imes his normal rates of wages for working; 
late hours, only the extra amount paid to him, i.e., one-half in this case, was- 
treated as the premium pay. It will be seen from Statement 8-2 that this 
component constituted 1-5 per cent, of the total labour cost in the Iron Ore 
Mining Industry in the country, as a whole. The proportion of this component 
was the highest in Bihar (5-11%) followed by Mysore (0-97%) and Orissa- 
(O' 30%). In the Residual Group no overtime was recorded. 

8*2*3. Hot 

Under this heat! data wren* collected in respect of payments made in the 
form of Festival Bonus, Year-mid Bonus, Profit Sharing Bonus, etc. It will 
be seen irom Statement 8*2 that in the entire Iron Ore Mining Lndustry this 
item constituted 3*6 per cent, of the total labour cost per man-day worked. 
This item featured in all the four centres of the industry and its proportion 
to the total labour cost ranged from 0-8 per cent, in the. Residual Group to. 
8 per cent, in Bihar. 

8-2-4. Other Cash Payments 

The figures given in Statement 8-2 show that ‘0;hor Cadi Payments*’ 
constituted 0-91 per cent, of the total labour cost. They featured in all the 
four centres of the Industry. The main items included under this head were : 
Camp Allowance, Rice Concession Allowance, Servant Allowance, Marriage 
Allowance and House Rent Allowance. 

8-2-5. Payments in Kind 

Expenses on this account OiHtifcnted 5-8 pc: erit. of the totd labour 
cost in the industry as a whole. They generally related to supply of food, 
articles and in a few cases supply of kerosene oil and clothes, etc., to workers. 
The system was mostly in vogue in Orissa and Bihar only. 

8-2-6. Social Security Contributions 

Expenses incurred by employers under this group were recorded separately 
under two sub-groups, viz., (a) Obligatory, and (6) Non-obligatory. Tho 
employers were statutorily obliged to undertake some of the social security 
measures and expenditures on such obligatory social security contributions 
were collected under the sub-group ‘Obligatory*. Under ‘Non-obligatory* 
those expenses were recorded which the employers were incurring voluntarily. 
Data collected during the Survey indicate that in the industry, as a whole,, 
the amount spent on social security contributions accounted for about 3 per cent. 
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of the total labour cost per man-day worked. The following Statemont 
8-4 shows the estimated cost of social security contributions under each item 
for which information was collected. 

Statement 8*4 

Cost of Social Security Contributions Per Man-day WorJccd 

(la Rupees) 


Obligatory 



Centre 

Provi- 

dent 

Fund 

Retren- Lay- 

chment off 

Compen- Co* n pej i - 
nation sat ion 

Contri - 
butions 
to Emp- 
loyees' 
State 
Insi.rauco 
(\»i*| Mira- 
tion 

(Compensation 

for 

Mater- 

nity 

benefits 

Employ- 

ment 

injury 

Occupa- 

tional 

diseases 


(i) 

(2) 

m (4) 

(•“>) 

(«) 

(?) 

(*) 

1. 

Bihar 

Old 

.. 


0*02 


0-»l 



(84-21) 



(10-53) 


(5 20) 

2. 

Mysore 

(■•08 

. . . , 

. . 






(100-00) 






3. 

Orissa 

005 

♦ 

. . 

0 ill 


0 01 



(71*43) 



(14*28) 


(14*29) 

4. 

Residual , 

U • 04 

0 01 

. . 

* 


4c 



(SO* 00) 

(20 00) 





5. 

All-India 

008 

♦ 


0*01 

, . 

0 01 



(8000) 



(10*00) 


(10*00) 


(In Rupees) 




Non- Total of 

Port vn - 


Obligatory 

obligatory obliga- 

tage of 


f — - — — — - 

^ tory 

social 

Centra 

Depen - < J rat u i t y Ot hers 

Total and non- 

security 


dants 

obliga- 

contri- 


allowance 

tory 

butions 



contribu- 

to total 



tions 

labour 




cost 



<«) 

(10) 

(11) (12) 

03) 

(14) 

(15) 

1. Bihar 

•• 

•• 

019 

000*00) 

0*01 

0*20 

4-44 

2. Mysore 


* 

.. * 0*08 
(100*00) 


0*08 

2-60 

3. Orissa 


• • 

0*07 

000*00) 

* 

0*07 

2-03 

4. Residual . . 

•• 


0*05 

(100*00) 


0*05 

1-33 

5. All -India 


* 

010 

(100-00) 

* 

0*10 

304 


Note — Figures in brackets are percentages. 

♦Indicates less tkan Re. 0*005. 

It would be soon from figures in Statement 8-4 that, tlie expenses incurred 
on social security measures were almost entirely those which the employers 
"were required to spend under law and the expenses incurred voluntarily were 
.insignificant. 
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Of t»l i<i amount spent. on obligatory items, as much as about 80 per cent . 
was accounted for by provident fund contributions. The balance was shared 
-equally by compensation paid for employment injury and payments made 
for maternity benefits. . ; 

8-2-7. Subsidies 

Expenses incurred by employers ou'irems of subsidies for their employees 
were the second most important element co ns f it n ting about 11 por cent, of the 
total labour cost. Expenses recorded under the head ‘subsidies' were those 
which were incurred by employers for providing certain facilities and services 
to workers and their families. The facilities and services listed under this 
head wore: Medical and Health Care, Canteens, Restaurants and Other Food 
►Services, Company Housing, Building Funds, Credit Unions and Other ‘Financial 
Aid Services, Creches, Educational Services, Cultural Services (e.g.. Library, 
Reading Rooms, etc.), Recreational Services (Clubs, Sports, Theatres, Cinema, 
etc.), Transport, Sanitation (at work places only), Drinking Water Facilities. 
Vacation Homes, etc. The amounts recorded were net payments made includ- 
ing depreciation but excluding capital expenditure. 

In the course of the pilot Survey it was found that employers did not 
maintain separate records for the above mentioned items or the. expenses 
incurred related net. otdy to persons falling within the scope of the Study but 
also to others. Due to these difficulties the field staff were asked to obtain 
estimates from employers, wherever separate data were not available. In 
case any expenses were incurred on workers covered by the Study as well as 
on other employees, the amount was estimated on the basis of the proportion 
which the persons covered under the Study formed to the to f al employees. 
The following Statement 8-5 gives the details of the cost of subsidies per 
man-day worked in various centres. 

Statement 8-5 



Cost 

of Subsidies Per 

Man-dit/ 

Worked 

(In Rupees) 

Centre 

Medical 

and 

health 

care 

Canteens 

Restau- 

rant 

and 

other 

food 

services 

Company 

housing 

Creches 

Cultural 
Scrvii es 

Recrea- 

tional 

services 

a) 

<a> 

(3) 

f 4) 

(5) 

(«) 

O) 

($■ 

1. Bihar 

0-12 

(25-63) 

0-02 

(4-26) 

•• 

019 

(40-42) 

005 

(10-64) 

* 

* 

2. Mysore 

0 01 
(14-29) 

0-05 

(17-86) 

• • 

009 

(32-14) 

0-02 

(7-14) 

* 

* 

3. Orissa 

0-05 

(16-13) 

0-01 

(3-23) 

* • 

0-20 

(64-52) 

002 

(6-45) 

* 

001 

(3-23) 

4 . Residual . . 

0-03 

(6-82) 

0-06 

(13-64) 

• • 

0-31 

(70-46) 

•• 

♦ 

* 

6. All-India . . 

0-00 

(17-14) 

002 

(5-71) 

« • 

0-20 

(57-14) 

0 02 
(5-72) 

* 

001 

(2-86) 
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Statement 8*5 —contd. 

(In Rupee*) 


Building Percen- 

fund, tage 

credit of 


Centre 

Trans- 

port 

Sanita- 

tion 

Drink- 

ing 

water 

unions, 

educa- 

tional 

services, 

vacation 

homos, 

etc. 

Total 

subsidies 
to total 
labour 
cost 


(9) 

(10) 

at) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

1. Bihar 

0-01 
(2- 13) 

004 

(8-51) 

♦ 

004 

(8-51) 

0-47 
(100 00) 

10-45 

2. Mysore 

• • • « 

0-01 
(3* 57) 

0-03 

(10-72) 

0-04 

(14-28) 

0-28 

(100-00) 

9-09 

3. Oiissa 

.. 

* 

001 

(3-22) 

0-01 

(3*22) 

0-31 

(100-00) 

11-19 

4. Residual 

.. 

* 

004 

(9-09) 

•• 

0-44 

(100-00) 

11-70 

5. All -India 

* 

001 

(2-86) 

0-02 

(5-71) 

0*01 

(2-86) 

0-35 

(100-00) 

10-64 


Not*; — F igures in brackets are percentages. 
•Indicates that the expenses were less than Re. 0*005. 


It would be seen from Statement 8-5 that the main item of expenditure 
under the ‘Subsidies’ grotip was company housing which accounted for 57 
per cent, of the total cost under this group. This was followed by medical 
and health care which accounted for 17*1 per cent. 

8-2-8. Direct Benefits 

The amounts recorded in this group related to cash payments made by 
managements to their employees on such occasions as marriage or birth of 
children or in connection with funeral expenses. Such payments wore, 
however, quite insignificant and were reported only in one sampled mine in 
Mysore. 

8-2-9. Payments Related to Labour Cost. 

Expenses recorded under tli is group related to cost of recruitment, voca- 
tional training, recruitment examination, apprenticeship and training facilities 
and on-the-job medical services. Expenses under this group were, however,, 
insignificant. 

8-2*10. Others 

Under this head only those expenses which could not be grouped under 
any of the other heads or sub-heads were recorded. Statement 8-2 would show 
that these other items amounted to Be. 0 • 02 out of total labour cost of Rs. 3 • 29- 
per man-day worked or 0-61 per cent, of the total cost. The amount recorded 
related generally to pay, etc., of Labour or Welfare Officers appointed by the. 
mines. 






Chapter IX 


Summary op Conclusions 

Iron Ore Mining Industry, which ranks third among tho mining industries 
-of India from the point of view of employment has been expanding almost 
steadily since Independence. Whereas in 1943, it provided employment to 
about 16 thousand workers, in 1961 the number of workers had increased to 54 * 5 
thousand. The industry is mainly concentrated in Orissa, Bihar and Mysoro 
but there are a few pockets in Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra 
and Rajasthan. On the basis of the data collected during the Survey, it is 
estimated that the employment strength of the Iron Ore Mining Industry in 
India was 31-9 thousand in June, 1 962. A study of distribution of tho working 
force according to broad occupational groups indicates that almost 84 per cent . 
of the total number of workers employed in the industry were ‘production and 
related workers (including supervisory)’ and the rest belonged to professional, 
technical, clerical, managerial and watch and ward and other related employees. 
W orrirri constituted 25 per cent, of the working force, the remaining (75%) 
were men. 

Out of the tolal estimated number of 26-8 thousand production workers, 
nearly 56 per cent, were employed on piece rate basi.N ami the rest (44%) on 
time rates. One of tin- characteristic features of the pal tern of employment 
in the Iron Ore Mining Industry is the employment of contract labour in large 
number even lor tegular jobs of the mining operations. Of tho estimated 
to‘al number 26*8 thousand product i< ;• woi hers, about 5(5 pec cent, were those 
engaged through con' ractors and (lie rest (41%) were employed directly by 
the managements. Tim proportion of contract labour was the highest (66%) 
in the Residual Group and the lowest (37%) in Bihar. Information colloc' cd 
during the Survey rela:mg to employment status of production workers 
employed directly by t he managements i.a.. excluding contract labour indica' es 
that 61 per cent, of them were permanent, 30 per cent, temporary and the 
remaining (9%) casual. As regards length of service, it is estimated that in 
the industry as a whole, nearly 42 per cent, of the production workers employed 
direct, were in the sendee group ‘less than one year’. In fact, majority of 
workers wore having only less than 1 year service in all centres except Bihar 
where persons with 5 or more but less than 10 years of service constituted the 
bulk. 

The absenteeism rate was 17 per cent, in tho industry as a whole; it was 
17-6 per cent, in Bihar, 17-1 per cent, in the Residual Group, 16-7 in Orissa 
and 12-5 in Mysore. The rate of accession and separation was of tho order 
of 15 and 14 per cent, respectively in the industry as a whole. 

Information collected during the Survey relating to the duration after 
which wages of workers were paid in the industry indicates that the predominant 
pay period in all the centres except Mysore was a week. Nearly 70 per cent, 
of the workers received their wages once a week, and the rest (30%) once a 
month. In Mysore the predominant pay period was month. Wages in the 
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l roii Ore Mining Industry still remain unregulated and the Miuimum Wages 
Act, 1946 is not applicable to the industry. Wage revisions, wherever taken 
place, were mostly at the discretion of the managements. 

It is estimated that the average daily earnings of a worker in the industry 
were Rs. 2-75: the average daily earnings of all workers ranged from Rs. 2'26- 
in the Residual Group to Rs. 3 • 32 in Bihar. The averago daily earnings of 
production workers and tin* lowest paid worker's were Rs. 2 -81 and Its. 1 • 59' 
respectively. Clerical employees in the industry as a whole earned Rs. 6* 19 1 
per day while watch and ward employees received Rs. 2-25 per day on an 
average. Information relating to components of earnings indicates that 
‘wages’, i.e. , basic wage, dearness allowance and consolidated wages constituted 
almost 89 per cent, of the total daily earnings of a worker. Items such as 
overtime pay, food graiix concession, and other cash allowances such as servant 
allowance, rice allowance, locality allowance, heat allowance, etc., accounted, 
for the rest (i.e., 11%) of the average daily earnings. 

The practice of paying dearness allowance, as a separate component was 
not very much in vogue in the industry. 

The system of paying annual bonus to workers existed in 60 per cent, of 
the mines in the country. 

At the time of the Survey, almost 98 per cent, of the mines worked only 
one shift and the rest three shifts. In fact, the three-shift system existed 
only in a few mines in Bihar. Honrs of work were 8 for direct as well as con- 
tract labour in all the mines surveyed in t he different centres. The spreadover 
was 8 to 9 hours in 58 j>cr cent, of the mines and more than 9 hours in the rest 
(42%). With the exception of a very negligible proportion of mines all others 
granted rest interval to their employees. The defaulting mines were only 
in Bihar. Timings of work were not. being observed in the case of directly 
employed workers in nearly 12 per cent, of the mines. So far as contr;*ct labour 
is concerned defaults were noticed in 28 per cent, of the mines employing 
such workers. 

Though the law makes it obligatory for the management to make conser- 
vancy arrangements, it was found that in the industry as a whole, only 81 
per cent, of the mines had provided latrines. The defaulters were mainly 
in Mysore and the Residual Group. Separate arrangements for women workers 
existed in all the mines in Bihar and Orissa. In other centres compliance 
was only partial. The proportion of units providing urinals was found to be 
low in all the centres of the industry. 

Workers at the time of present Survey enjoyed statutory benefit of annual 
leave with wages under the Mines Act. Although the system of granting 
annual leave existed in all the mines surveyed, it was found that only about 
26 per cent, of the workers employed in the industry enjoyed the benefit 
during the year 1961. The proportion of workers enjoying leave was the 
highest (57%) in Bihar, and the lowest (12%) in Mysore. In addition, the 
system of granting sick leave, casual leave, and national and festival holidays, 
all with pay, was also in vogue in the industry, the respective percentage of 
units granting such leave being 59, 45 and 100 in the country as a whole. Casual 
and sick leave were generally restricted to permanent workers and monthly 
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rated staff only. There was a universal practice of granting national and or- 
festival holidays with pay to all workers. The number of days allowed,, 
however, varied and ranged from 2 to 8. Only one of the State-owned mine 
granted furlough leave. All the mines in the country were found to he comply- 
ing with the law in regard to grant of weekly off to their employee*. 

Drinking water facilities were provided in all the mines in the different 
centre*. Generally water for the. purpose was kept in buckets or drums. 
Arrangements for the supply of cool water in summer months existed in nearly 
3G per cent, of the mines in the industry. Washing and bathing facilities were 
found to exist in only a few* amines in Mysore. 

It is estimated that in the industry as a whole, only about 19 per cent, of 
the mines wore. under a statutory obligation to provide canteens .Mid nearly 78 
p»-r s'(*nt. of those had actually provided them, fn addition, about 26 per 
cent, of the mines, though no! statutorily obligril, had also provided can- 
te> n facilities to their employees. A note-worthy feature was that nearly 
76 per cent, of thecanl eons served meals also. These as well as the rest sold 
tea., coffee and snacks. Items were sold geneiaHy on a ‘no profit no loss*' 
basis. Location of the canteens and general hygienic conditions were found 
to be. generally satisfactory in almost all the centres. 

(Veche laeilit ios wore found to have been provid' d only in 59 per cent, of 
tie* mines employing women in the industry as a whole. Defaulters were mostly 
sma.ll mines located in lii liar, Mysore and the Ilesidual group. 

Of the mines having creche facilit ies ami employing con! met labour, 
nearly 08 per cent, of tin* units extended the creche facilities to contract 
labour a!.^>. The standard of creche facilities varied from centre to centre and 
t hero was one deficiency or t he other in the various cent res. 

Provision of rest shelters was, according to the results of the Survey, 
obligatory for nearly 38 per cent, of the mines in the country a- a whole, and 
all the units had complied with the law. 

In the matter of providing first-aid hoxo* or cupboards, all the min»*s 
surveyed were found to be complying with the. law, though the enments of the 
first aid boxes were in conformity wit li the law only in 58 per cent, of tin? mines. 

The first -aid boxes were under the charge of trained first -aiders in all the 
centres except Mysore. In Mysore, the. compliance was only partial. Only a 
litt le over onc-t bird of the mines legally required t o ma intam anemia nee rooms 
had done so. The law was being totally disregarded in this matter in Orissa 
and Mysore. Even though there is no statutory obligation to provide- hospitals 
or dispensaries, yet it was noticed that in nearly p.*r cent, of i im mines such 
facilities existed for the workers. Nearly 35 per cent, of the mines have entered 
into contracts with the hospitals/dispeusaries or medical practitioners of the 
adjoining areas for giving medical treatment to their workers. Nearly ( 5 per 
cent, of the mines providing medical facilities and employing contract labour 
extended the same benefits to contract labour as to their direct ly employed 
workers. 
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Recreation facilities were reported in nearly 57 per cent, of the mines ii 
-the country. The type of facilities were indoor and out-door games in nearly 2* 
per cent, of the mines, indoor games, out-door games as well as some cultura 
programmes in about 37 per cent., and in the rest (35%) only religious pro 
gramme such as puja was arranged. The expenses on these items were entirely 
met by the managements in nearly 83 per cent, of the mines and in the res! 
they were met jointly by workers and employers or from the welfare funds ol 
the units wherever such funds existed. 

Educational facilities were found to exist in 54 par cent, of the mines in 
Orissa, 15 per cent, in Bihar and 11 per cent.'in Mysore. Generally primary 
schools alone were run by the managements in the different centres and every- 
where no fees were being charged. 

Adult Education centres were almost non-existent in the industry. Grain- 
shops were found to exist only in a few units in Bihar and Orissa and Coopera- 
tive Societies in one mine each in Bihar and Mysore. 

Transport facility was provided only in one sampled unit of Biliar. 

It. is estimated that in the industry as a whole, nearly 88 per cent, of tin* 
mines had provided housing accommodation to a certain proportion of then- 
workers. This proportion varied from 15 j» *r cent-, in the lle.ddual Group lo 
61-5 per cent, in Mysore. The percentage of workers allotted houses by 
managements in the industry as a whole was nearly 10. About 89 per cent, 
of the houses provided were single-room tenement s and the re-t. had 2 or more 
rooms. No rent was charged for the houses provided. 

Workeis at the time of the present Survey wore found to be enjoying not 
only security in the case of indiwtiial accidents and maternity, but. also provi- 
dent fund and gratuity. On the basis of the data collected during the Survey it 
is est imated that about 78 per cent, of the mines had provident funds co\e-ing 
nearly 18 per cent, of the total number of workers employed in the industry 
in June, 1962. With the exception of one sampled unit in Bihar which has 
a provident fund scheme of its own, all other mines in t he country had provi- 
dent fund schemes framed under the Employees’ Provident Fund At t 1952. 
No case of pension was reported in any of the sampled units. Gratuity schemes, 
on a rogular basis existed in nearly 10 per cent, of the mines in (.he industry. 
They existed only in large mines in Biliary Orissa and Mysore. No such schemes 
existed in any mine in t he Residual Group. 

It is estimated that in the industry as a whole, about 29 per cent, of the 
mines employing women, paid maternity benefits during 1962-63 and nearly 17 
per cent, of the total number of women workers employed in the industry 
enjoyed the benefits. 

Information collected during the Survey relating to industrial accidents 
indicates that almost all the persons involved in accidents suffered from tem- 
porary disability and there were very stray accidents which caused permanent 
disability or death. Except for a few mines in Mysore, no occupational disease 
was leported in any centre. In Mysore silicosis was reported to be an occupa- 
tional disease. However, no case of payment of compensation was reported 
. during the year 1962. 
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Trade unions were found to exist in nearly one-fourth of the total number 
of mines in the country and about 42 per cent, of the total number of workers 
employed in the industry in June 1962 wero members of the trade unions. By 
and- large the main activity of the trade unions was to secure claims of workers 
under various labour laws. In Mysore and Orissa, however, unions were found 
to be devoting considerable attention towards the welfare of workers, impart- 
ing adult education and giving financial relief to their distressed members. 

Collective agreements were reported only in a few large mines of Orissa 
and Mysore. 

All the mines which were under a statutory obligation to frame stand ‘ng 
orders had complied with the law. Welfare officers were appointed in nearly 
78 per cent, of the mines which were under a legal obligation to appoint such 
officers. Works Committees were found to exist in about 78 percent, of the mine? 
which WCare required to constitute under the law. No other committees, excepting 
safety committee in a few units in Bihar, were reported in any cf the centres. 

Except for the provisions contained in the standing orders, wherever they 
existed, there was no definite prescribed procedures for the redress of grievances 
of workers employed in the different centres. 

Data pertaining to labour cost collected in respect of workers covered under 
the Mines Act and receiving loss than Rs. 400 per month show that the labour 
cost per man-day worked was Rs. 3 • 29 in the industry in the country as a whole 
of this sum, ‘wages* element constituted as much as 72*64 per cent. Other im- 
portant items were subsidies (10*64), payments in kind (5*78%), bonus 
(3 * 65%) and sooial security contributions (3 ■ 04%). 



Appendix I 


A Brief Note on the Sample Design and the Method of Estimation adopted 
1. Sample Design 

For the Survey of Labour Conditions a multi-stage sampling procedur ® 
with industry as a stratum, with further regional strata for those industries 
which were found to be highly concentrated in particular regions or areas was 
followed. The registered Iron Ore Mines were stratified, and each centre or area 
of high concentration was taken a3 a separate regional stratum of the industry 
and the remaining scattered mines were clubbed together into a single residual 
stratum. Establishments in each regional stratum were arranged in a descend- 
ing order of employment and were divided into two size groups, i.e., large mines 
and small mines, on the basis of the average employment size of iron ore mines 
in the country a3 a whole. 

The experience of the earlier Surveys had shown that due to (») non- 
availability of very recent frame, ( ii ) closures and (in) changing of the line of 
production by establishments, considerable shrinkage occurred in the sample 
size. Normally, it was considered that a sample size of 25 per cent, in the case 
of large mines and 12*5 per cent, in the case of small mines would be adequate 
to give reliable results. But in order to safeguard against possible shrinkage due 
to the above mentioned contingencies, it was decided that a sample of 33*3 
per cent, of the large mines and 25 per cent, of the small mines should be 
taken. 

A study of the list of iron ore mines showed that in certain centres, there 
wore only a few units in the frame. It was, therefore, felt that if the samplod 
units in the centre were found closed there was a danger of that centre being 
left unrepresented. To safeguard against such a possibility the Investigators 
were supplied with the list of alternative units selected on a random basis so 
that in the event of any sample unit being found closed the alternate unit could 
be covered in the order indicated in the list. 

Primary sampling units, namely, registered* iron ore mines within a 
regional stratum, were arranged by contiguous States and within each State by 
contiguous districts in a serpentine fashion so that districts formed a conti- 
nuous chain from one State to another. Having arranged the list of units in 
the above manner, the units above the optimum cut-off point were taken in the 
upper size class and the rest in the lower size class. From these size groups, the 
required number of units woro selected by systematic sampling with a random 
start. The frame on the basis of which the sample was selected was the list of 
registered mines for the year 1958. 

2. Method of Estimation 

In the course of the Survey various characteristics were studied. Some of 
which were correlated with employment whereas there were others which were 
correlated not with employment but with the number of establishments. Con- 
sequently, two different methods were used for working out estimates. 

*i.e. registered u.idor the Mines Act. 

ee 
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For estimating the totals of those characteristics which -axe highly corre- 
lated with employment such as absenteeism, labour turnover, earnings, etc.* 
ratio of total employment was used as blowing up factor. For estimating the 
totals of those characteristics which are not correlated with employment, such 
as number of units paying separate dearness allowance, ratio of units was used 
as blowing up factor. Estimates of percentages have been arrived at by com- 
puting in each case the ratio of the estimates of the totals for the two characte- 
ristics involved. 


In any stratum the estimate for the total of X — characteristics not correla- 
ted with employment is given by: 



+ 



( 1 ) 


The summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the 
stratum 


Where X= the estimated total of the X — characteristic for a parti- 

cular stratum; 

N and N = the number of units in the original population as featur- 
W L ing in the 1958 list which was used as frame in the upper 

and lower size groups respectively of the stratum concer- 
ned; 

N' and N' =* the number of units which featured in the 1958 list but 
U L were not featuring in the latest available list nearest to 

the period of Survey in the upper and lower size groups 
respectively of the stratum concerned; 

n and n = the total number of units in the sample (from 1958 list) 
k in the upper and lower size groups respectively of the 
stratum concerned; 


n'^ and 


X. lT and 

»u 


n' = the number of sampled units, which were found at the 
L the time of the Survey to bo closed or to have changod 
the line of production and hence left out in the upper 
and lower size groups respectively of the stratum con- 
cerned; 

X. = the total number of X— characteristic in the i-th samplo 
unit of the upper and lower size groups respectively of the 
stratum concerned. 


The totals for an industry are obtained by summing up the totals obtained 
on the basis of the above formula for each one of the strata of the industry. 

In any stratum the estimate for the Y — characteristic correlated with 
Employment is given by 
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• • r 

The summation, extending over aQ the sampled units surveyed in the 
Stratum 

Where Y «= the estimated total of the Y — characteristic for 

a particular stratum 

Ejj __j|, And ®ir . _ ip = the total empolyment in 1958 in the N'y — N'u 
XJ U L L 

and N — N' units respectively 

L Ii 

, and E_ , = the total employment in 1958 in ny — n'y end 

p"“ 17 L L 

. p — n' sampled units respectively 

L L 

Y and Y = the total number of Y-oharacteristio in the i-th 

•U <L sample unit of the upper and lower size groups 

respectively of the stratum concerned. 

The totals for an industry are obtained by summing up the totals obtained on 
the basis of the above formula for each one of the strata of an industry. 
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